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Make a road for the Lord through the wilderness; 
make him a straight, smooth road through the desert. 
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(EDITORIAL) 



ONE IS A GRIM desolate wasteland. It is I he home of 
venomous reptiles and stinging insects, of vicious 
thorn-covered plants and trete, and of unbearable^ 
heat. This is the desert seen by the stranger speeding along, 
the highway, impatient to be out of "this damnable coun- 
try." It is the desert visualized by those children of luxury 
to whom any environment is unbearable which does not 
provide all of the comforts and services of a pampering 
civilisEStioin. It is s concept fostered by fictioQ writers who 
dramatize the tn^edi^ of the deseit for die profit it KifjUl, 
brino; I hem. ',:]!, 

But the stranger and the uninitiated see only the ij|Htc» 
The other Desert— the real Desert — is not for the eygi' bf 
ihc siipf>rfieial observer, or the fearful soul or the e^nic. 
It is a land, the character of which is hidden except to those 
who come with friendliness and understanding. To 
the Desert offers rare gifts: health-giving sunshine — dtf'iijty 
that is studded with diamonds — a breeae that beaii no 
poison — a landscape of pastel colors such as no artist can 
duplicate — thorn-covered plants which during countless 
a^s have clung tenaciously to lite through heat ( and 
drought and wind and the depredalions of thirsty anilnalaj 
and yet ea( h season send foi lh lilossoms of exquisite cSftlor^i 
ing as a symbol of courage that has triumped over tet^ttyf 
ing obstacles. . /■ ''J, 

To [hose who come to the Desert with friendlin^, it; 
iiives friendship; to those who coine with courage, itigiveajj 
new strength of character. Those seeking relaxatior^'fin^f 
release from the world of man-made troubles. For tnbse.r? 
seeking beauty, the Desert offers nature's rarest artif;lt(|y,i'j 
This is the Desert that men and women learn to lov^ ' ||',. 





, . . one is grim, desolate 
I November, 1937 



NEARLY ie^lay j^MI and industry and locality has 
its journaf— iexcSbt, me Desert Here, within the boun- 
daries ^^of ArizoJlSj California, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Utah resides ;i ijreat family of human beinu.'^— the 
highest type of American: citizenship- — with a common heri- 
tage of environment arfl! interest and opportunity, yet 
raiding for the most ttlisM in regions that are remote from 
the so-called cultural IjjSiJ^eTs. 

This is thfe last greatif^dntier of the United States. It will 
be the pur|iose of the Deserl Magazine to etiterlaiti and 
serve the jn (i|)lf whoni desire or cirrumstanr'c have brought 
to this Desert frontier. But also, the magazine will carry as 
accurately as possible, in :,'*fvord and picture, tJie spirit fif the 
real Desert to thos^ bOt^tless men and woiiien vtho have 
been intrigued by thJ( cbaSm of the desert, but whose homes 
are elsewheiei j« 

■ ' .-it.lfj * * 

! Iiis is (4 bfe d frie^^l', personal magazine, wrilltm for 
the people fef the DeS^rljMnd their friends— and insofar as 
possible, by Desert peopll. Preference will be given to those 
Writers and artists — y^, and poets — whose inspiration 
comes from closft associi'lion with the scented greasewood, 
ihc shiftinpr sand dunes, llie coloring of Desert landi^pCS, 
from precipitous canyoril and gorgeous sunsets. 

The Desert has its oSi'n traditions — ppt— Ajileraiure — in- 
dustry and commerc^,^|BS will be the purpose of the Desert 
Magazine tb crystalUzl, Kid preserve these phases of Desert 
life as a culture dietmi«ve of arid but virile Ameriea. We 
would giv^ charact^^f afid personality to the pursuils of 
r)i'-t rt |)(>opIr>f — create k keener conscinusni-ss of the heri- 
lafic which is theirs- bi^ns them a little closer together in 
a bond of pride in \(ieiK Desert homes, and perhaps hreak 
down in some meaSiirl? the prejudice against the Desert 
which is bbrn of misuiiaerstanding and fear. 

It is an idealistit; to be sure, but without vision the 
Desert would stil! hi k'lorbidding wasteland — uninhabited 
aitil sliiniiied. The staff <if llic Descrl Mai:;iv:iiie has under- 
laken its lask ullli the 8:ime nnhouiided coilidence which 
has brought a million ]>''op!(' to a land which osce was 
regarded ds unlit for hi'nnan habitation. 

We want to give lo ilip folks who live on the Desert — 
and to those who are Ihterested in the Desert something 
I hat will make their liv'e? a little happier and a 111 lie finer 

sonirlhing worlhwhilt. In ihe aecornpl ishnii'nl of (his 
purpose we ask for, the cooperation and help of all friends 

of the Ddeft eveiftWri*. 

Randall Henderson, 
J. Wilson McKenney. 

Publishers. 



Now There 
Are Three 




By Donald MacDonald 

Today, forty-two years after Randall Henderson wrote the 
words on the preceding page, there are three deserts. 
One, of course, is still the "grim and desolate wasteland" 
seen by the unappreciateve "children of luxury." A second 
desert remains "the land whose character is hidden except to 
those who come with friendliness and understanding," that 
land which "offers riature's rarest rirtisfry " 

The third desert of which 1 speak sprang inevitably from 
the second. It is the desert of man. It is, say, Palm Springs, 
Palm Desert, and Indio slowly becoming one as man spreads 
along the highway It is Scottsdale meeting Phoenix It is 
Lancjister-Palmdak' as the globe-circling jetliner approaches 
for a landing. It is the baroque of Caesar's Palace and the 
MGM Grand. It is London Bridge tranjsplanted td loom tn- 
congruously from a backdrop of sand, tt is that shabby stUcpo 

dinosaur watching over Cabazon. _ 

The exodus from Megalopolis starts on Tfi'urscKys. It IT 
man seeking relief from his tensions, a few nights under the 
star-splattered desert skies in his Minnie-Winnie, trjailing a 
rack of dirt bikes or a metal-flaked ski boat. And precariously 
spaced among the motorhomes speeding down the Interstate 
will be the occasional Y<^unB couple and child, bedrolls 
burdening their tiny car, obviously tent campers who "really 
appreciate" the desert and who will protect it and the whales 
in an all-encompassing "Greenpeace " Present, too, are the 
Cadillacs and Lincolns of those addicted to Las Vegas or of 
those who turn off on S111 toward Palm Springs or continue 
past the River to Tucson. Then, ominously flanking the 
hurrying multitude are the rumbling fotjri-wheeiers, a suspect 
bunt^ who if not headed for t^e border, tend to disappear off 
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the highway to places no one knows where. These people in 
all their wondrous diversity are the yrs;^iors.w@ who live in the 
desert selectively fear. 

The fact we should accept is that it*s everybody's land. Our 
complaints, our suspicions, our sometime lack of hospitality, 
yes, our avarice, invite the depredations, the spray paint on 
"our" rocks, the beer cans littering "our" sand. It is not the 
visitor who is always ugly, however he travels and whatever 
he seeks. It is often we. 

It is we, certainly, who have made this third desert a land 
of controversy. He who may have grablsed a piece of it for 
himself cries "keep out" to those less foresighted. He who 
would profit levels the groves and windrows, erects condo- 
miniums, and cries "welcome" to visitors of substance. He 
who would cheat trades barren, windlaced parcels to the un- 
wary of less substance. 

This is the season, you see. Our rooms are $75 a night for 
two and you pay for Sunday whether you stay over or not. 
White man, red man, pioneer family, absentee corporate 
owner— each is equally tainted. By greed Jo-jo nuts, date 
milkshakes, Big Macs, Century 21, Frank Sinatra Drive, 
Waltah Clarks are everywhere. PS, I love you, 

I suspect we who live here could begin by remembering 
from whence we came. 1 was a visitor once. So, probably, 
were you. I was allowed to settle at a price I could afford So, 
too, 1 must assume, were you. A garden with paths is seldom 
trampled. Let's, then, unlo^^ gates to "our" public lands 
and put up signs saying: "Friend or Stranger, You Are Wel- 
come Here." So assured, the stranger may become our frierrd 
and tread gently. 

I think if Randall Henderson were alive he would approve, 
for those were his words of welcome on the door to this 
magazine's original Palm Desert offices There are some,' 1 
understand, who thought Randall naive and even some, 1 
hear, who called him cold. I think not He had more vision 
than most. He founded Desert not to immure this land but to 
spread love of it. 

" . . to impart to four) readers some of the courage, the tol- 
erance, and the friendliness of our desert." That was Randall 
Henderson's goal and it remains ours, your fifth generation 
of editors' , today, Please drop by and chat with us, browse in 
our bookstore and art gallery, or just say hello. It is your 
magazine. A 



WHERE WE 
STAND. . . 



(As seen by) 

REP. GEQRGE E. BROWN JR. 



Editor's Note: Four Congressmen and 
two senators were invited by this maga- 
zine to submit c.sirrpnl "position state- 
rtienls" on issues of their choice; hope- 
iully, topics such as rfte Bureau of Land 
Management's controversial Desert 
Plan, development of geothermal ener- 
gy, tfre return of public lands to private 
usage, ancf, certainly, water resources. 
Included in the invitation were Senator 
Alan Cranston, Democrat, of Los An- 
geles; Senator Samuel I. Hayakawa, Re- 
publican, oi Mill Valley, California; Re- 
presentative Wllfiani M. Thomas, Re- 
publican, of Bakersfietd, California; Re- 
resentative George E. Brown, Jr., 
Democrat, of Riverside, California; ancf 
Representative Clair W Burgener, Re- 
publican, of La jolla, California. 

Our invitation was badly timed, tfre 
Congress being on recess throughout 
September and its members scattered to 
all points in th& Free World [and some 
beyond] but neverthe/ess, four Members 
sent us their statements in time for our 
deadline. However, only fvro of these of- 
ficiafs in our opinion, Messrs. Brown and 
Burgener, had anything of significance 
to say,' our criteria not being agreement 
but the s/mpfe rufe we apply to anything 
printed in the pages of this magazine; 
specifically, will it Interest our readers ? 

Ttte statements of Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Burgener follow, if anyone wishes a copy 
of the statements received from Messrs. 
Hayakawa or Lewis, we witi be glad to 
send a copy if your request is accom- 
panied % a stamped, ^If^addre^eid 
envelope. 




Everyone has a right to be concerned 
about the future of the Great California 
Desert, with a special right for those who 
are actual stakeholders in the desert. 
Many stakeholders, such as property 
owners or regular visitors, recognize 
their rights and their role while others, 
such as non-residents, have much less 
awareness of the issues and options 
facing the desert 

Congressmen have a rather formal 
role under legislation enacted in 1976 
due to the determined and foresighted 
efforts of the late Congressman J erry L . 
Pettis and his wife, Shirley, who suc- 
ceeded him in Congress and completed 
his efforts to create the California Desert 
Conservation Area. Next year under this 
law the Bureau of Land Management 
will submit to the Congress its compre- 
hensive, long-range plan for the "ma- 
nagement, use, development, and pro- 
tection of the public lands within the 
Calrfomia Desert Conservation Area." 
Among the proposals which will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress will be plans fer 
new wilderness areas, parks, recrea- 
tional vehicle areas, and similar contro- 
versia] proposals. There witI probably 
also be proposals for new agricultural 
activities, energy development, and 



other recreational educational or cul- 
tural activities. 

It should come as no surprise to any- 
one who is remotely familiar with the 
desert that many existing or proposed 
land uses are incompatible with other 
proposed uses. This has always been 
true but is becoming an acute problem 
with growing population, the prolifera- 
tion of relatively inexpensive recrea- 
tional vehicles, and the improved access 
to the desert by excellent highways. The 
role of the Congress will be to reconcile 
these certain conflicts. The Desert Plan 
legislation recognized them and directed 
that they be analyzed and resolved by a 
consdous planfiing process rather than 
an irrational spur-of-theh-mwnent deei- 
sion-making process. 

My own perspective on the Califdmia 
Desert is more personal than that of 
most Members of Congress, I was born 
and raised in the Imperial Valley and 
have spent my fntire life in Southern 
California, where I have regularly visited 
family and friends throughout the 
desert The Congrc-isional District I pre- 
sently represent contains the county 
seats for both Riverside and San 
Bernardino counllf-'s, and the homes of a 
large percentage of the weekend users of 
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the desert, tn addition, my Committee 
assignments in the Congress have given 
me an opportunity to examine the more 
difficult aspects of desert life, parti- 
cularly the questions of long-term sus- 
tainabiltty of agriculture in the desert 
and the impacts of climatic change. 

To understand the California Desert, 
one must place it in the proper time and 
space perspeetive. For long-term ma- 
nagement purposes we need to keep this 
in mind, and also that rainfall averages 
will change, possibly in our lifetime. 
When the major source of water is the 
Colorado River, and the water quantity 
commitments are made based upon past 
historical averages and not on actual 
rainfall, reductions in water supply 
become a significant development. 

The space perspective one must keep 
in mind is that the desert does not stop at 
the California border, or more particu- 
larly, at the Mexican border. We essen- 
tially have a continuous land mass 
reliant upon the same sporadic rainfall, 
and the same mountain ranges which 
supply the water for the same river sys- 
tems. Plant and animal populations are 
similar and throughout history, the 
human populations have migrated with- 
out regard to political borders. Thie ef- 
forts today to stop migration from 
Mexico may succeed but the lessons of 
history are against this outcome. A far 
more lii^ely outcome is the gradual 
fading away of what is not a clearly 
marked international border A border 
like the one with Canada is a much more 
likely outcome. 

For the entire desert, agricLiltural uses 
may be the most important for future 
generations. The present forms of agri- 
culture, basically adapting water and 
energy intensive methods to arid lands, 
cannPt last for long. New lands which 
use such methods will almost certainly 
not be brought into production and 
existing lands depending on them will be 
forced, by economics if nothing else, to 
find ways to use less water and less 
energy. What can be expected in the fu- 
ture is the cultivation of indigenous de- 
sert crops such as jojoba and guayule. 

Jojoba, as most desert dwellers know, 
is a native crop whose seed produces an 
oil which has properties almost identical 
to that of valuable sperm whale oil. It is 
being actively developed with federal 
government support and is likely to be- 
come commercially developed on Indian 
lands in the near future 
The Desert Magai^ine November 1979 



Guayuie, or the Native Latex Plant, 
has already been commercially deve- 
loped. In World War II this native crop 
was an important souixe of our rubber. 
Unfortunately the government pulled out 
of the program at the end of the war and 
only last year re-entered the field. 

The future of the California Desert 
really depends on those who are present 
today. Many of the choices before us are 
essentially irreversible. The land area 
within California alone is some 16 million 
acres. Some acres which were previously 
neglected or inaccessible are now under 
the same pressures as the more 
developed areas. One of these areas is 
the vast region east of Barstpw, be- 
tween 1-15 and 1-40. Other regions of the 
California Desert closer to population 
centers have received federal prot^ion 
as national parks, most notably Joshua 
Tree National Monument and Death 
Valley National Monument, while the 
State of California created Anza-Borrego 
Desert State Park to protect this critical 
area. While it is premature to prejudge 
the rissults of the Califomia Desert Con- 
servdtion Area Plan, it is clear that areas 
like the Kelso Dunes in the Eastern Mo- 



jave Desert deserve similar protection. 
For this reason , and at the urging of 
most California conservation and en- 
vironmental groups, I've introduced le- 
gislation to create the Eastern Mojave 
National Park. This legislation will be a- 
vailable as a back-up to the Des^ Han 
now in preparation. 

Readers of this magazine can help im- 
prove the quality of the decisions to be 
made about the California Desert. While 
the contribution of an individual fre- 
quently seems insignificant, and as only 
one of 535 Congressmen I often feel that 
about my own efforts, there are endless 
examples of an Individual making the 
difference, 

In the case of the California Desert 
Plan, one conflict appears to pre- 
dominate, which is the conflict between 
using up thie desert resources today 
versus saving desert resources for 
tomorrow. Pressures to maximize, how- 
ever temporarily, the use of the desert 
for present pleasure and profit without 
regard for the future are increasing. 
Those who feel, as I do, that planning for 
the future is equally important t^eed to 
speak up. [§1 
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WHERE WE 
STAND. . . 



(As seen by) 

CONGRESSMAN CLAIR W. BURGENER 



In 1976, Congress enacted the Bureau of Land 
Management's "Organic Act," updating the BLM charter 
over the federal government's vast Western real estate. 
Almost as an afterthought, an amendment was added to the 
legislation to establish the California Desert Conservation 
Area and provide for future use and protection of the Cali- 
fornia desert within a multiple-use concept. 

The irony of this legislation was not readily apparent but 
has become so since. The desert, once viewed as inhospitable 
because of its climate and transportation difficulties, dis- 
couraged visitors and settlers, but those very qualities have, 
over the years, beckoned those looking to escape the hordes 
of the cities or those who simply wished to challenge the ter- 
rain. The once uninviting and unforgiving desert of wagon 
train days had been relatively tamed by the Internal (3pmbHUS- 
tion engine and easy highway access. 

Given its vastness and the lure of its sparsely-populated 
quietude as a counterpoint to the hectic Monday-Friday exis- 
tence of many Southern Californians, the desert was bound to 
be found by thousands of people for recreation over the 
years, and indeed, it has been. It is also the destination of 
many thousands of vacationers from other states. 

Increasing numbers of campers, off-road vehicle enthu- 
siasts, rockhounds and other weekend deser^ users have 
poured out to the east from Los Angeles and San Diego on 
Friday evenings and Saturday mornings, necessitating, in 
Congressional eyes, some form of future protection. 

The products of the California Desert Conservation Act 
have been brushflres of resentment among competing desert 
user groups and ye^-round desert residents, as was bound to 
happen when thousands of people perceive the desert's 
values differently. 

In order to minimize bureaucratic discrepancies, the BLM 
decided first to inventory the desert's resources, use patterns 
8 
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and values using criteria parallel to the U.S. Forest Service's 
Roadless Area Review and Evaluation (RARE II), another 
assessment of U.S. land holdings mandated by the 
Wilderness Act. 

Because the inventory was the first step in a process even- 
tually leading to a management plan, and beauty is in the eve 
of the beholder, the clamor by various groups over what areas 
deserved special protection or open use began early. 

In an effort to legitimately involve citizens in the planning 
process, the BLM created a Desert Advisory Committee, 
made up of citizens from all wallts and areas of California and 
conducted numerous public hearings througi.out the state to 
assess citizen wishes and desires. 

However, as often happens at public hearings, those in at- 
tendance often reflected the views of the well-organized en- 
vironinental and user groups, and casual desert partakers 
were often lost in the zeal between the partisan protectionists 
and the advocates of total open use. 

BLA1, under the reasoned direction of California State Di- 
rector Ed Hastey, searched for the middle ground, and, by 
and large, their preliminary management plan was a sensible 
one which took all sides of the public argument into account. 

The BLM plan was bound to please no one entirely, and 
that has been the result. Organized environmentalists claim 
the management plan would permit continued destruction of 
desert resources by off -road vehicle users, while four-wheel 
drivers cringe at a lockup of public lands. 

What likewise must be found in the eventual Congressionai 
review of the California Desert Management Plan is a sen- 
sible solution which will permit protection for those truly 
unique desert resources which cannot be reclaimed once they 
are despoiled while permitting the optimum amount of 



general public use, for the lands truly belong to aill of the 

people. 

I have been troublwl by previous Congressional actions 
which 1 think have gone a bit too far in limiting public access 
to the public lands. The concept of multiple use in public land 
management has been the keystone of our public lands policy 
in this country for years, but recent actions have tilted toward 
protective measures which have the effect of excluding frwn 
the land many of the people who have a part-ownership of it. 

Limiting access to certain sensitive areas to entry only by 
foot excludes the handicapped and the aged, and demands 
specialized equipment and experience. It has not been 
vehicles alone which have denigrated the wildlife values of 
some of our public lands and national parks, but the sheer 
numbers of people and vehicles which certain species even- 
tually cannot accommodate. 

True multiple use planning will not be exclusionary or 
elitist in its outlook but will permit public entry to the public 
lands by all of the people, perhaps in limited numbers at any 
given time. 

Also figuring into any eventual management equation for 
the California Desert must be our very real energy needs and 
the potential of the desert for providing some of that energy. 
Ceothermal development, which provides much prornise for 
the future in delivering povver to Californians, must be cal- 
culated into the plan. This clean power source must not be 
"locked up." Similcirly, the substantial solar potential of the 
desert must be weighed and handled with foresight. 

Congress will soon be called upon to resolve the many in- 
herent conflicts involved in parceling the public land for the 
maximum potential public benefit, and it must do so with 
sensitivity and sensibility. 
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THE HOUSE TH 



It has been nearly twelve years since my 
wife and I stood on a desert terrace over- 
looking Bahia de Santo Tomas, on the Pacific 
shore of northern Baja California, and made 
up our minds to lease a lot from a man named 
Gomez and build a house. 

I should point out that there was no actual 
lot, with a front and a bacl^ and sidelines and 
stakes to mark the boundaries. There was 
just raw land. By lot, Mr. Gomez meant the 
spot we were standing on, and a rather vague 
amount of space surrounding it. It was this 
indef inteness that made it possible for the lot 
to move about in the following months, so 
that each time we drove down to look at it 
again, and reinforce our dreams, it would 
turn up in a different place. 

When I pointed this out to Mr. Gomez, ob- 
serving that it was not a phenomenon Ameri- 
cans were used to, he answered with the kind 
of magnificent logic that we were soon to ex- 
pect of him, a sort of Solomonic simplicity 
that seemed somewhat short on eternal truth, 
but was invulnerable to contradiction, 

"Senor," he said, "if I build a house on 
your lot it will not move." 

Since then we have built the house, or 
rather Mr. Gomez built it for us, we have fur- 
nished it and enjoyed it and suffered with 
it— from mice and rattlesnakes and burglars, 
and scarcities of water and gas, and balky 
appliances— and yet, sometimes, it seems as 
much an illusion as it did that first day in 
February 1968. 

People in Los Angeles are always 
asking: "Do you still own your house in 
Baja? Whatever became of Mr. Gomez?" 

Of course, we have never owned our house 
in Baja. It dawned on me gradually while Mr. 
Gomez was building the house— very gra- 
dually, since the building of the house was 
exquisitely unhurried— that we could never 
actually own the house. 

Americans can not own land in Baja, but 
can lease it for ten-year periods. Thus, we 
had leased our little plot from Mr. Gomez, 
who assured us he was the owner, and he was 




building our house on it, with our money; and he always 
referred to it as your house, your mansion. But it had gradually 
dawned on me, as I say, that if we did not own the land, then 
how could we really own the house, since it was being built of 
honest and heavy Mexican bricks and could not easily be up- 
rooted and trundled off to the United States, like some light- 
weight prefabricated mobile home. 

One day in 1969, when the house was beginning to look as if 
someday it would actually be completed, I broached this sub- 
ject to Gomez, by then having dropped the formality. We were 
sitting on the broad front porch— a Guadalajara porch, accord- 
ing to Gomez— drinking Carta Blanca and looking out across 
the Pacific. 

"When the house is finished, Romulo," I said, "how will we 
know it is ours?" 

Once again he rose to the question with that magnificent 
simplicity:"l will give you the key, senor." 
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An autumn sunset seen from the 
veranda of tfie house fhat lack buiit. 

Photo by Curtii Smith 




To this day, except for a lease that is already two years past 
its expiration date, our key is realiy ali we have to show that we 
own our house in Baja. 

It is hard to explain this to Americans, but somehow we are 
not concerned. For the time being, that is. Someday, of course, 
we must get down to Ensenada and meet Gomez at Hussong's 
bar and, after a beer and a tequila, set off on the rounds of 
government offices for the rituals of rubber stamping and 
document signing, which will mean that once again our lease is 
legal. We still won't own the house, but it will be legal. 

We might have done this at any time during the last two 
years, I suppose. But even before the old lease expired we paid 
Gomez for a new one, also covering only ten years, as required 
by law. Gomez was in need of the money, and there seemed no 
reason why he shouldn't have it, since we had his word that he 
would renew the lease when the time came. Since he had our 
money and we had his word, what then was the hurry about 
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signing a lot of papers, which is rather a 
bore, anyway, except for the beer and the 
tequila. 

Also, I injured my back not long after the 
lease expired, and was not able to make the 
trip down to Ensenada for the rendezvous at 
Hussong's. Then, there was also the 
weather. For two straight winters the rains 
had washed out the road. For a time it was so 
bad that even Jeeps and Broncos couldn't get 
through, and my wife and I certainly had no 
intention of challenging it in her Nova. 

For more than a year, in fact, we never saw 
the house, but some of our hardier neighbors 
would chance the road and come back to 
assure us that the house was still there. And 
occasionally Gomez would make one of his 
mysterious journeys to Los Angeles, and we 
would meet him here or there, once or twice 
at our house, in the hope of bringing our- 
selves up to date and re-establishing some 
sense of reality about the house. 

Was it still there? Had he got someone to 
paint the window grilles? Had there been any 
break-ins? How was the road? Had the rats 
moved back into the water heater? 

To all these anxious inquiries Gomez re- 
sponded with his exasperating re-assu- 
rances: "You have nothing to worry about, 
senor." 

The incredible thing is that we really aren't 
worried very much. It isn't that we don't care 
about the house. It has been too much a part 
of our lives ever to be cast aside. It is just that 
we don't care too much about technicalities, 
about time, about uncertainty, about the fact 
that nothing can be quite tied down, nothing 
can be guaranteed, nothing can be made 
secure. 

Our friends in Los Angeles still can't un- 
derstand how two normally anxious middle- 
class American people can have been 
overcome by this apparent apathy, this lack 
of respect for such traditional American 
values as punctuality, predictability, pro- 
priety, and most important of all, good roads. 

Ironically, if the road hadn't been so bad in 



"There were three things I had always loved— 
the city, the surf, and the desert." 



the first place, we would never 
have built our house at all. We dis- 
covered on our first visit to Bahia 
de Santo Tomas that Joseph Wood 
Krutch was right; "Ba|a proves 
what bad roads can do for a 
country." 

When we first drove it, the road 
from the Ba}a peninsular highway 
to Labocana, where Gomez keeps 
his little store, was seventeen hard 
miles, running through the Santo 
Tomas River valley. It was not a 
good road. I learned later that for 
Baja it was not a bad road. But for 
two people who had lived twenty 



black rock castles and washing 
back from a moonscape of glit- 
tering tidepools. To the north a 
dark headland reached out to sra, 
holding within its arm a shining 
bay. A fisherman's boat, bright 
green, lay out on the water like a 
Van Gogh brushstroke. Sea gulls 
wheeled and dtved, and a flight of 
pelicans glided over the bay in ex- 
quisite formation. Shells and drift- 
wood shone in the coves. All 
around us the cactus was in red 
blooni and the maguey plants were 
higher than our heads, topped by 



' 'Here, on a diff ^kme this tinheArd-of 6ay. the dissert anc( the sea had dsitte 
together. " 

Hhstratitmby PatJ. WilHams 




Angeles City Hall and hesitated to 
use surface streets when a freeway 
was handy, it was a bad road. 

But there was one good thing 
about it. It helped to keep people 
like us out. When we first stood on 
Gomez's land there were only two 
houses there, both built of brick 
by Gomez himself. Though neither 
of us had ever dreamed of building 
a house In Baja, had never even 
discussed It, we both knew, 
without exchanging a word, as we 
stood there beside Gomez, that we 
would sohiehow be bound forever 
to this man, whom we had never 
seen before that day, and to this 
land. 

I was enchanted, 1 suppose, by 
the setting. There were three 
things I had always loved— the 
city, the surf, and the desert. The 
surf and the desert, of course, were 
for getting away from the city. I 
was born within half a block of the 
Pacific Ocean, and had always had 
the idea that its tides were in my 
blood. As a boy, living in Bakers- 
field, I had many times gone to 
Randsburg and Mojave with my 
father, who had come west from an 
Illinois farm as a boy to work in the 
Cripple Creek gold district, and 
could never get gold and mining 
and the desert out of his blood. 

Here, on a cliff above this 
unheard-of bay, the desert and the 
sea had come together. As I was to 
write later in a book about our 
Mexican adventure: 

"We stood on a desert terrace 
between low green mountains and 
the sea. Below us the surf pounded 
Into the cliffs, bursting against 



voluptuous purple buds the size of 
melons. 

"It was February, but the sky 
was blue. The air was pure and 
warm, and vibrant with the cries of 
gulls and the scent of salt and kelp 
and something elusive and vaguely 
primitive. It might have looked ex- 
actly like this a million years ago, 
except for the fishermen's shacks 
out on the point and the two brick 
houses of the Americans on the 
bluffs a quarter of a mile to the 
south..." 



"Senor," he said, *Ht 
comes from God/* 



Today, instead of three, there 
are seven houses in Gomez's little 
colony, but It has grown at a rate of 
less than one house a year, a pace 



that Gomez would like to step up, 
perhaps, to improve his own pros- 
perity. But the development of La 
Bocana is restricted by certain re- 
alities, one being the scarcity of 
water, the other being the condi- 
tion of the road. 

Where the water comes from I 
have never been sure. Gomez has 
what appears to be a well and a 
pump in back of his store, and he 
pumps water up the hill to a cis- 
tern, from which It goes by pipes to 
the various houses, sometimes. 

One day, however, I happened to 
see that the pump had been re- 
moved from the well and was 
sucking up water from the fresh 
water lagoon that ties between 
Gomez's store and the wmr. 



"Romulo,*' I asked him, "where 
does your water really come 

from?" 

■Senor," he said, "It comes 
from God." 
So far, God has not helped much 

with the road. Swollen by the 
disastrous rains of 1977 and 1978, 
the river went beserk. It crossed 
the road no fewer than twenty 
times, with such depth and force 
that even trucks bogged down 
midstream and all traffic was shut 
off. 

The road will never be the same. 
The river has changed course dra- 
matically, and does not seem 
inclined to resume its old ways. But 
there are certain people who need 
that road, besides Gomez and his 
American tenants. There are fish- 
erman at the little port of Santo 
Tomas who must get their catches 
back to Ensenada; there is a lively 
sea urchin factory at La Bocana, a 



certain inner organ of the urchin 
being a table delicacy In Japan; 
there is a cement plant on a point to 
the south of La Bocana, and its em- 
ployees must be brought In and out 
through the valley by bus. Also, 
the valley Is a thriving ejido, or 
communal farm, and the road is its 
only means of commerce with the 
outside world, which Is Ensenada. 
So the road is being rebuilt. Ac- 



Oddly, we are not discouraged. 
The house exists. It Is an adventure 
just to think about it as we sit home 
in Los Angeles, having a cocktail in 
the evening. True, we've thought 
about selling it. But what do we 
have to sell? At this point, we have 
only Gomez's word. That is enough 
for us, of course, but that is 
because my wife and I have long 
since gone over. We think like Go- 



. Never again will my wife be able to set 
off alone . . . unafraid in the daric of night . 



cording to Gomez, it will be 
finished in three months. That Is 
encouraging news for us Ameri- 
cans who have houses there, since 
It means the road could actually be 
finished, or In rather good shape, 
In three years. 

My wife and I have been down to 
La Bocana only once since the road 
vanished. That was last spring, 
after that year's rains. 

Even then it was negotiable, 
though its new segments had been 
bulldozed into higher ground above 
the river valley floor, and the road- 
bed was a tumble of rocks and 
boulders that always threatened to 
rip out the bottom of anything 
lower than a Jeep or pickup. It had 
tortuous turns and was so narrow 
that we prayed not to encounter 
anyone coming the other way, for 
then would begin the contest of 
wills, a delicate diplomatic con- 
frontation that the foreigner who 
spoke no Spanish was destined not 
to win. Thus, you must be prepared 
to back up over this monstrous 
path, observed with sardonic plea- 
sure by the driver of the other vehi- 
cle until the winner of the contre- 
temps churned by. The Mexicans 
are unfailingly polite, however. 
They always wave as they pass, 
just before you are enveloped In 
their dust. 

We borrowed a four-wheel-drive 
Subaru wagon for this adventure, 
and it performed valiantly. But we 
EU'e resigned to the probability tfiat 
never again will my wife t>e able to 
set off some Friday night, on a 
whim, and drive down to the house 
alone, unafraid of the valley even 
in the dark of the night. Unless, as 
Gomez says, the road is finished in 
three months. 



mez. I am not sure I could get that 
Into a contract with ah Americat^ 
who hadn't had our experience. 

No matter how long we neglect 
the house, it is always waiting for 
us. Already, though we have had it 
less than a dozen years, It exerts a 
powerful nostalgia on us. Every 
time we reach it, no matter how ar- 
duous the trip has been, we are 
overcome by pleasure in its fami- 
liar sights and smells: the uphol- 
stery my wife made herself; the 
candlewax; the old ashes in the 
fireplace; the windows filmy with 
seaspray and dust; the sunset and 
its afterglow— that magic, ephe- 
meral hour that makes everything 
seem worthwhile. 

It is said that the Instant the sun 
sinks below the horizon of the sea 
there Is a green flash. It Is an eva- 
nescent thing, and you must be 
watching at precisely that moment, 
or you will miss it. I have spent 
many sunsets sitting on the front 
porch of the house, sipping a vodka 
tonic or a tequila or a glass of wine, 
and watching for that green flash. 1 
thought I saw it once, and was so 
excited I fell over backwards In my 
chair and broke a window In the 
front of the house. But perhaps it 
was only an illusion. 

Sometimes i think the whole 
thing Is an Illusion. There Is no 
house in Baja. There is no road. 
There is no Gomez. Then one day 
the phone wilt ring at our house In 
Los Angeles and that musical voice 
will say, with that undertone of 
humor in it: "Buenos dlw, Senor. 
Como esta usted?" 

No, we will not part wllh our 
Ba]a house. 

I have to keep watching for that 
green flash. 
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Ray Robirds is a hard working son-of-a-gun . Up at six 
a.m , he works ten, twelve, fifteen, however many hours it 
takes to do the job, seven days a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 

And working right beside him are his wife Rachaet, his son 
Allen, and even their daughters Heather and Laurie have 
chores to do although they are a little young for the kind of 
muscle ft takes to build furniture ^ way o'afesmen of die 
18th and 19th Centuries did. 

Ray Itterdly runs a woodworking sweat shop which is about 
thirty steps from his house. "When I sweat, everybody 
sweats," he says in his best W. C. Fields imitation. But it 
does take a lot of sweat lifting, cutting, drilling, fitting, rub- 
bing, laquering, finishing^ and occasionally even delivering 
and instaliing the floors, dwrs, tables, windows, armoires, 
and ^most any otiier furnishings in the oatuntry>-farrnhouse 
style, 

"Except chairs," Ray says. "1 don't do chairs." No reason 
given, although it's probably because he seldom sits. The 
whole family is on the move all day. 

One of the most important moves they ever made was to 
the high desert valley of Anza, California. What they did in 
effect was to defy one of #ie taws tif the marketplace. They 
moved away from it. But tfiere was method in this apparent 
madness. 

"I had a shop in the Melrose-antique-interior decorator 
area of Los Angeles," Ray said, "but I couldn't get any work 
done. I had fifteen people working for me in the shop, and alt 
day long customers were either calling or knocking on my 
door. I talked with clients during the day, and at night I fixed 
up all the mistakes my employees made. It was crazy. I was 
working eighteen hours a day trying stay even, aind I 
wasn't even staying even!" 

So Rachael came in and took over the business end and a 
little more. "Running a small business is tough," she said. 
"We were doing the Mark Twain Jumping Frog Saloon In 
Brentwood. Ray knew how to build the stuff; he's an artist, 
the only one of a kind who works on every piece he contracts 
for. But he didn't know about business." 

She renegotiated the contraa, and they moved to Anra. 
"Alt the arguments were against moving so far away from 
our market which was Beverly Hills, Malibu, and Sherman 
Oaks," Rachaei recalls. "But it was the market that was 
stopping Ray from doing his work. Constant interruptions. 
Here it's icteal for him to devote full time to creating." 

And creating ts exactly what Ray and his family cottage- 
Industry do for private clients such as comedian Buddy 
Hackett and his wife Shert, TV producer Aaron Spelling, 
Cheryl Tieggs, and writer Tom Tyron ("The Other"); and for 
OHnmerdal clients like Dallas' Hyatt House, La Quinta 
Country Club, Gommerfords of Palm Desert, and the 
Cannery Restaurant in Newport Beach. 

His pieces are simple with country-style lines, uncompli- 
cated like his life. In fact they are his life: hard, rough, and 
sturdy with beautiful inner grain values that are accentuated 
by the high desert's dry air. 

"That was another plus for us," Ray added. "Working 
with solid wood requires a dry climate. Our move to the 
desert has worked out extremely well." 

So everything seems perfect at the Robirds' woodworking 
shop. They have a beautiful home, a well-equipped work- 




shop, a pool for play, a Corvette Sting Ray for speed, and a 
family that truly works together. 

Except it wasn't always this way. It took a lot of work, Ray 
remembers: "After fifteen years of sweat and losses you 
learn there just isn't any easy money out there. I'm not stupid 
and If there Was an easy way, I'd know about it, I^pe, you 
have to work . . twelve to fifteen hours a day, every 
day, always with the thought of improving your product. Do 
that for two or three years and you ju^ begin tO fcttOW some- 
th ing alxiut the stuff you make. ' ' 

Now that Iffe is a little easier and clients are lining up for 
his products, does Ray see the load getting any lighter? 
"Nope. If you want to make your mark in life you've got to 
use up all your talents. That's what t want, to be all used 
up." 

Working as Ray and Rachael and the whole family do 

obviously feeds their bodies and certainly sustains their spi- 
rits. But isn't all this hard work a little too much, too Vic- 
torian? Not to the Robirds. They say, as Bishop Cumberland 
did when advised to take it easy, "^ter to wear out than to 

rust out." 



"Work must not on!y feed the body; it must also sustain the spirit. " oanieiBeii 




The FtobirdsWork 
& " V\fork " 



Work IS needed to express what is true, a/so 
to receive what is true. We can express and receive what 
is iats0f or at /east what is superfkial, without any work . 

Simon Weii. 



All tfte best work is done the way ants do things— 
hy tiny but mtitlng and regular additions. 

Lafcadio Hearn. 





No man is born into the world whose work 
ts not born with him; there is always work. 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 

Juries Russell Lowell. 




ROCKY 




by Donald MacDonald 
Photos by Gary £. Squier 



THE STAROFTHtS STORY is not Sylvester Stallone. This 
story has no stars. Everybody in it is a loser. And it's not 
about boxing unless you think in terms of containers, con- 
tainers in the form of a one-and-one-half -ton "U-Haul" truck 
like the ones you or I might rent if we want to move. But in- 
stead of furniture the truck contains people, maybe twenty- 
five people, with only standing room in the sealed, un venti- 
lated body. 

Each of those people will pay $250 for their 120-mile move 
from the border town of San Ysidro to Baldwin Park near Los 
Angeles. That's a lot of money when their possessions to be 
transported consist of but the clothes on their backs . Any one 
of them and a couple of friends could ride the distance in the 
comfort of an air-conditioned taxi for a lot less, but they'd 
never get there in the taxi and they know it. 

They pay this money to swelter in the sometimes 130-de- 
gree heat inside that truck because they're Mexican aliens 
dreaming a dream. It's the same dream members of our own 
families two, three or four generations removed dreamed. 
Come to North America to strike it rich . 

'Ironically, the land upon which Baldwin Park is built once 
belonged to the same peoples who now risk their freedom and 
sometimes their lives to reach it. And striking it rich means 
$1.50 an hour in the sweat shops of East Los Angeles or in the 
lettuce fields of the Imperial Valley. 

Stretching ahead for seven long years will be a new kind of 
poverty. Too little money in an affluent society which can be 
worse than no money in a poor society. Always for those 
seven years will be the fear of getting caught and deported 
and having to make the trek all over again. Only one in five 
make it the first time. Four out of five eventually do. 

Some don't even know it's just for seven years for the US 
government hasn't publicized this fact until lately. If an il- 
legal alien lives and works here undetected for that length of 
time and can find a few influential citizens to swear at a 
hearing that he's led an exemplary, productive life and ad- 
ditionally, if he can show his deportation would cause hard- 
ship to loved ones, then he's allowed by this little known law 
to stay. 

There's nothing special about Baldwin Park; it was just one 
of several destinations in use at the time Rocky was a driver 
for the Mexican Mafia, the Nostra Familia. And there's 
nothing special about that family, either. This loose collection 
of coyotes isn't even acknowledged by its Italian and Jewish 
peers in the North , 

There is a big barn of an unused building in Baldwin Park 
where quiet activity late at night went unnoticed. Or let's say 
the police would rather not notice it for obviously, their jail 
wasn't big enough. Here, Rocky delivered his human cargo, 
to be joined within minutes by the coyote he worked for. Here 
waited anxious relatives, ready to pay $250 to the coyote for a 
face they recognized. Rocky got $50 of that, sometimes $1,250 
a load, sometimes a couple of loads in one night. 

Rocky was born Vincent Antonio Aguilar in San Gabriel on 
November 25, 1924. His family had settled this community in 
1786, so Rocky calls himself of Spanish extraction. And right- 
fully so, for Mexico did not become a Republic until 
forty-seven years later. Then it was another twenty-five years 
before the flag of the United States flew over the Aguilar 
homestead. Thus, when Rocky talks about "his" country, he 
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can date his claim to U.S. citizenship back before many an 
Indian tribe. 

Why did he risk his freedom to help aliens find their free- 
dom illegally when the rap could mean five years for each live 
body found in his truck, a possible 125 years in the federal 
penitentiary? He needed money, lots of money by his stan- 
dards, and he needed it in a hurry. It was as simple as that. 

Rocky ran a riding and boarding stable in San Juan Capi- 
strano where you'll find htm today. There were heavy rains 
everywhere in Southern California in 1969 and hardly 
anybody rode Rocky' s horses that winter. But they had to be 
fed so Rocky found himself owing $15,000 to several feed 
suppliers. He juggled his debts for a while, until 1974. By 
then Rocky was about to lose his stable. 

The coyotes stay tuned to the needs of the Spanish-speak- 
ing community and when a respected member of it must earn 
some quick money, they have a job for this man. That's how it 
all started. Rocky said: "Okay, as long as we don't hurt any- 
body. 

Rocky drove for several months without getting caught, but 
he knew he would be. Eight out of ten drivers are. But he 
earned $12,000 and got his debts down to where they were 
manageable. And that's when he got caught. "Hanging 
Judge" Cordon Thompson in the Federal Court at San Diego 
sentenced Rocky to six months at Camp Lompoc with five 
years probation. He went there on April 22, 1975, and was 




out by October. 

Rocky was lucky. He wanted to be caught and he was 
properly penitent at his pre-trial examinations. Why did he 
want to be caught? This time, his answer was more complex, 
"I owed the money and wanted to pay it," he said. "And I 
wanted to help some fellow human beings who had no chance 
where they came from. We'd have 95-cent lettuce if it 
weren't for the aliens. You can't get a North American to pick 
potatoes. They bring in Vietnamese but deny the Mexicans, 
In some things, these wetbacks are the backbone of our 
system out here. What would we do without them?" 

Rocky was thoughtful for some long moments. His hand- 
some tanned head turned towards his horses. "But I broke 
the law," he said. "Now I know friends who would've loaned 
me $50,000. All I would've had to do was to take off my hat." 

But Rocky' s moral struggle makes not the slightest dent in 
the problem of illegal aliens. Drivers get caught, aliens get 
caught, and even sometimes a coyote is snared by the har- 
rassed and woefully undermanned U.S. Border Patrol. 

Despite th^ hazards, though, an estimated 50,000 illegal 
aliens cross each month at Tijuana alone which when you 
deduct the casualties leaving a net increase in the U,S, popu- 
lation of over 480,000 people annually. The coyotes, )f7 
fact, show their lack of respect for the Border Patrol By regu- 
larly guiding groups of aliens across the border between 
Tijuana and San Ysidro through a gap in the fence that opens 
onto the Patrol's parking lot. Croups of fifty 
or more file across enemy territory unde- 
tected on a regular schedule simply because 
the Patrol's building has no windows facing 
out on the lot. Or if the hole in the fence has 
been temporarily fixed, there's a five-foot 
diameter water pipe nearby. 

Why do the vast majority of aliens choose 
Tijuana as their port of embarkation rather 
than less well guarded points further to the 
east? Past El Paso is where the term "wet- 
back" originated; the Rio Crande is not an 
easy crossing even for a strong swimmer 
and most Mexicans don't grow up with 
pools in their backyards. From there west 
but still short of Tijuana, the desert, not the 
Patrol is the enemy. A ten -mile strip above 
the Arizona border alone yields thirty to 
forty bleached human skeletons every 
summer, and only a fraction of it gets 
searched. 

It being easy, the coyotes headquarter in 
Tijuana and send out signals from sleazy 
hotels like the Alaska. The would-be alien 
gravitates to these places after a sometimes 
hazardous bus trip from mainland Mexico 
or Honduras, or Guatemala or even as far 
away as Nicaragua. One needs a visa to ap- 
proach Tijuana from outside Baja and the 
Mexicans have their own Altos or check- 
points where buses and cars are stopped 
and the occupants made to prove their 
Identities and purposes. Then, once in Ti- 
juana, aliens and coyotes alike must dodge 
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the Direfcion Federal des Sfegurtdad, Mexican equivalent trf 

our FBI, whose agents take a dim view of "exporting 
people." The alien can be charged with attempting to 
'^expert" himseJf and the penalty is seven years. 

Some coyotes, according to Rocky, can be considered 
"honest" and others not. The alien has no way of knowing 
who to trust though the drivers, of course, do, There's a brisk 
trade on the Mexican side in forged U.S. documents which 
are of absolutely no use if the alien buys his ride north. Then, 
if he elects to walk across on his own, he finds the forgeries 
he bought are so crude, the Border Patrol doesn't even 
bother to confiscate them. 

Rocky flatly refused to carry women or children. The 
women, separated from their families, face an obvious hazard 
which occurs mostly on the San Ysidro side while they wait in 
motels for transport. The coyotes, not the drivers, dene^d 
these favors, enforcing their lust with threats of exposure. 
Kids under sixteen fare the best. Those too young to talk are 
transported openly in cars for $500 by couples with valid U.S. 
documentation who claim them as their own. Older kids, 
being considered unpredictable, command the same 
premium even though they are usually trucked. 

Drivers get caught with their loads for the most stupid of 
reasons. Border Patrol officials still talk about one with a big 
semi containing maybe a hundred people. He passed over tfie 



scale at San Gtetneirite too fast and was called back. He ex- 
ceeded the 3 mph limit a second time and was about to be 
lectured by the werghmaster when liquid was noticed drip- 
ping from the truck. Officials stilt suspecteii noiling miore 
than a potentially hazardous leak until they ^)ened the trtick 
and found the liquid was urine. 

Other drivers panic, crash the San Clemente checkpoint, 
and force the Border Patrol into a high-speed chase. More 
than one of these in recent times has ended In a crash and fa- 
talities, sometimes involving innocent second parties, Tom 
Gaines, Assistant Chief Patrol Agent at San Ysidro, says 
thefe will fee no more chases. Public opinion, tending to side 
with the underdog anyway, is against them. And so, of 
course, is Rodcy who gave up radher than run when his turn 
came. 

An obvious question, and one which occurs to the aliens 

themselves, is that if the coyotes are somewhat less than 
trustworthy pillars of the community, can they be trusted to 
take 250 hard-earned dollars and deliver the owner of the 
money to h)s destination? The answer is no and for that 
reason, the coyote is paid upon delivery by relatives of the 
alien. The coyotes have the phone number of these relatives, 
and if he can't deliver the first time, he guarantees to try 
twice again at no extra charge. The alien, in turn, works for 
$1 .50 an hour to save up the money to pay back his relatives; 
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Rent a Xrutk — ff/f ft wit/i peopte. 



and on it goes, each newcomer eventually sponsoring another 
in a self -perpetuating, never-ending flow. 

"Would you do it again, Rocky?" f asked. 

"No way/' came his quick answer. "But you know," he 
continued, "if we keep them out completely, our crops will 
rot in the fields. They're the cream of their kind, untrained 
but sharp. They're ambitious enough to not want to wait for 
the promises they get down there. They've had it wfth that 
bracero program of theirs. What can One man and his family 
do with five acres of desert? Starve? Go to Tijuana yourself 
and see if you could live on p/ata, 35 or 50 cents an hour 
which is what they get in the ^iies, Try biding frwn people 
as poor as yourself." 

"Camp Lompoc was nice," Rocky went on. "They've got 
the best food in the country up there. John Dean and 1 
became friends. He handed out clothes, but you don't have to 



work unless you want to. But I won't go back. Not for five 
years which is what I'd get if 1 drove again." 

Chief Gaines has a different, strangely conflicting per- 
spective: "The illegal alien is exploited by everyone involved 
because who can they complain to? What can we do, though? 
If I arrested every alien I saw on the streets around here (San 
Ysidro), I'd never get to work. But that's wrong about them 
doing the work no one else will do. The legals in the barrios 
are turning them in now— too much competition. And that 
95-cent lettuce, the farmers would develop a machine before 
it got there. But, as 1 said, what can we do? We can't even 
break Into .a knovm drt^ house. We've got to have a vrarraftt 
first." 

Rocky was unkind only once about the Border Pa^l, which 
he basically respects: "If you're going to drive, de it in the 
rain. Those guys don't want to get wet" 



LefL Now back in San jusn Capistrano, 
Rocky is mrrounded by friends. 

Right. Sometimes even the best camou- 
f/afteddesn'tMfljffc. 




SP/iVF 
LIZARDS 




Over fifty species of lizards can be 
found in the southwestern United States 
and northern Mexico. They range in size 
from tiny night lizards that measure no 
more than three inches from the tip of 
their snouts to the ends of their tails to 
fourteen-inch-long desert iguanas. 
There are slow moving, spine-covered 
horned lizards and shiny, slender legless 
lizards. One of the largest and most com- 
mon of the groups of southwestern liz- 
ards is the heavy bodied, pointed scaled 
Sceloporus, often referred to as spiny 
swifts, fence lizards, or blue-bellies. The 
genus Sceloporus has more representa- 
tives within the boundaries of the United 
States than any other group of lizards— 
fifteen species and at least twenty- seven 
subspecies. 

With such a great number of species 
and subspecies, one might expect the 
members of the genus Sceloporus to 
come in a great variety of shapes and 
sizes. However, they all look somewhat 
alike. Alt are covered with dorsal scales. 
These have a ridge or "keel" running 
down the center of each scale which ends 
in a short, sharp projecting spine. The 
keeled scales overlap like the shingles on 
a roof. In almost all of the species the 
males have a blue patch on each side of 
their bellies and on their throats. The 
blue coloring is absent or much reduced 
in the females. Spiny lizards are usually 
gray or brown with a pattern of stripes or 
dots running down their backs. Their 
tails are usually longer than their bodies. 

Spiny lizards inhabit almost every sort 
of terrain except the highest peaks and 
aquatic or sub-terrestrial environments. 
They are found in steamy tropical forest, 
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harsh desert, and at the timberline. 
Some are ground dwellers while others 
climb, ascending rocks, stumps, tree 
trunks and the sides of buildings with 
ease. All are confirmed baskers and they 
are frequently seen on the tops of rocks 
or fence posts in full sun. Spiny lizards 
are strictly diurnal (active during the 
day). If any are seen at night it is be- 
cause of some unusual circumstance. 

Male spiny lizards establish territories 
which they defend from other male liz- 
ards of the same species. Often they can 
be seen raising and lowering their bodies 
in a series of "push-ups." The push-ups 
allow the male lizards to expose their 
bright blue undersides to their adver- 
sary. Usually the trespassing male will 
make a hasty retreat at the sight of the 
blue undersides of the owner of the 
territory. If the push-ups are not enough 
to discourage the newcomer, the male 
will often chase the trespasser and occa- 
sionally, the two will fight a short, 
harmless battle. Territorial boundaries 
are not sharply defined and are continu- 
ally shifting. Where food and shelter are 
abundant, several males may live in 
close association with one of the males 
being dominant. Female spinys also de- 
fend small territories but they freely 
roam through the territories of the sur- 
rounding males. 

Mating season starts soon after the 
lizards emerge from hibernation in late 
spring or early summer. Most species 
lay eggs, though a few are live-bearing. 
The eggs hatch sometime in August or 
September. As with most species of li- 
ards, female spinys have little or nothing 
to do with their young. Among those that 
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lay eggs, the females search out a place 
under a log or rock where they can dig a 
small hole and deposit anywhere from 
two to twelve eggs depending upon the 
species. The eggs are covered and left to 
incubate in the warm soil. The young 
lizards hatch and dig their way to the 
surface. They are perfect miniatures of 
the adults and are capable of taking care 
of themselves. Some species of spiny liz- 
ards appear to be live-bearing; however, 
the term "live-bearing" is not strictly 
accurate when applied to lizards. In 
"live-bearing" lizards, the young actual- 
ly hatch from eggs that have been incu- 
bated within the female's body, 

The adult lizards are tolerant but not 
solicitous of the young. The young 
lizards grow rapidly between the time of 
hatching and the time of their first hiber- 
nation. Hatch ling lizards are often more 
terrestrial than the adults and are more 
easily captured. Mortality during their 
first few months is quite high. Because 
of their small size, the hatchling lizards 
are able to remain active later in the fall 
than do the adults. The amount of 
growth of individual hatchlings is very 



erratic and unpredictable. Individuals of 
the same age living in the same locality 
may differ greatly in their growth rate. 
Following their second hibernation spiny 
lizards are usually sexually mature and 
have nearly reached their adult size. 

Almost all species of spiny lizards hi- 
bernate during the winter months 
although desert species may only do so 
for a short period. When they disappear 
and emerge in any particular year de- 
pends on the latitude and elevation and 
also on local variations in climate. Hiber- 
nating spiny s often use abandoned ro- 
dent burrows or dig their own. Some 
move under or in between rocks while 
still others find security within logs or 
stumps. 

Spiny lizards are primarily insectivor- 
ous but some species will occasionally 
nibble on young leaf buds or other vi»ge- 
tation. In hunting insects, the lizards 
will sometimes run long distances and 
stop near their prey. They then creep 
slowly up on it until they are within grab- 
bing range. However, many of the liz- 
ards are more passive hunters. They will 
sit very still, waiting for a suitable insect 



to land near enough for them to be able 
to make a dive for it. Spiny lizards are of 
major economic importance because of 
the large numbers of insects they 
destroy. The lizards, in turn, are preyed 
upon by snakes, roadrunners, hawks, 
owls and small canivores such as ring- 
tailed cats, foxes, and coyotes. 

Lizards avoid predation in a variety of 
ways. Many will freeze, making it almost 
impossible to see them. Others will dhrt 
quickly under a rock or into the brush. 
As a last resort spiny lizards, like many 
other species, are able to part with their 
tails in response to being grabbed by a 
predator or from receiving a glancing 
blow from some other source. The struc- 
ture of the vertebrae in the tail facilitates 
easy separation. The tail's separation 
points lie through the vertebra. The 
cleavage extends through the skin, fat 
layers, and muscle tissues so that the 
break is complete and does as little harm 
as possible. In addition, thick-walled 
areas in the artery of the tail act as 
sphincters to close the artery and pre- 
vent undue loss of blood. Occasionally 
Continued on page 46 
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Ghost Tbwns 
I Remember... 



by Rum Laadabrand 



Each year that passes sees aoiessibility to the clas- 
sic California desert ghost towns diminishing. 
Our most rewarding ghost town visits may 
already have taken place. The Mojave Desert's 
deserted and uninhabited mining camps are little 
more than sites today— lonesome, wind-picked, van- 
dalized sites. Those vandals and the weather and the 
wood thieves and the ghost town junk collectors and 
the metal scroungers and the over-zealous treasure 
hunters have reduced more than one happy ghost 
town community to rubble. Add to this the growing 




forest of "keep out" signs posted by federal agen- 
cies, both military and non-mlHtary, and one must 
recognize that the splendid era of ghost town explo- 
ring and collecting can never come again. 

Still there are the faithful, those who have been 
there and seen it, who will make annual pilgrimages 
Into the b&ck country hoping to catch sight of almost 
any recognizable ghost town. They seek that 
quickening of the heartbeat when they round a bend 
in the wash or jog in the track and see the rubble, the 
debris, the standing stones, or the fragile wooden 
walls of a storied ghost camp such as a Panamlnt City 
or an Aurora. This Is heady stuff for almost anyone. 
A ghost town anywhere In the West is raw excite- 
ment. 

These boom camps of yesteryear, scattered from 
the Little San Bernardino Mountains on the south to 
the mystic mtd-reglons of Death Valley on the north, 
are magnets too strong to pull away from. To visit a 
camp alone in winter with a soldiering wind and a 
hard blue sky overhead can Infest you with a virus 
that calls tor you to return and return and to see more 
and more during all the unspent years of your life. 

I know. I have been thus Infected for years. And I 
was luckier than most. Shortly after World War II, I 
came by a friend who was a long-time devotee of 
Death Valley. He had a sturdy off-road military rig 
that he was willing to push toward any desert goal, 
however remote. As his frequent back country guest 
I was rewarded, on one dazzling winter morning, 
with the frigid vista of old Chloride City In the 
Fun»'al Mountains east of Stove Pipe Wells. It was ^ 
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frosty delight because at that time the old wooden 
buildings of the boom era still stood. Here was a 
house with those period gingerbread decorations 
along the eaves and lathe-turned wooden geegaws 
on the front porch still intact. An eight-hole privvy 
Still stood, sort of, and this was a rare prize. We 
walked around it and pictured half-frozen miners 
trekking to the windy, wintry convenience. 

Chloride City since has been heavily vandalized 
and is now, according to Park rangers, gone. But the 
road up the tiackside of the Funerals from Daylight 
Pass though unmaintained is passable for Jeeps. 
People still visit the site and wonder what stood here. 
I, happily, was there In time. 




s 




My same friend with the Jeep took me to New 
Ryan, or l=lyan if you will, one day. The tittle nar- 
row-gauge railroad that operated within the camp on 
winter weekends and took visitors Into the warren of 
the borate mines had been shut down because of In- 
jury insurance considerations. The diggings, the last 
borate mining site in Death Valley, were closed down 
when the more economical open pit mine at Boron 
became active. Ryan had a watchman, too, who col- 
lected and trained a dog, several cats, and some 
ravens. He told visitors to the mining site there, Just 
east of Furnace Creek Inn and Zabrtskie Point, some 
wonderful tall tales. 

There once was a narrow gauge line that ran all the 
way from Death Valley Junction to Ryan, and 
hanging trestles over deep ravines stilt stood near 
the mine site but they are gone now. Ryan was 
largely a tight aggregation of bunk houses, mess 
halls, and supply buildings. When the mine closed 
and the miners and support staff moved out, the 
lights ww« kept on at night and the watchman was 
hired. But in time the board buildings fefl before the 
wind and died from loneliness. There Is a paved road 
to the site. 

Beyond Ryan, south on a road that seeks Furnace 
Canyon and Greenwater Valley, past the spur to 
Dante's View, is an older and more romantic realm. 
This is the land of the old copper mining boom of 
Death Valley, nearly forgotten, unsung, and 
unadvertised. 

I visited this site the first time on a turquoise mor- 
ning with a bannering wind. We hoped to find the 
remains of old Furnace and Greenwater, the 
principal camps in the copper district of the Black 
ivlountains. We found one frightened-looking board 
and batten shack, allmost appearing embarraraed 
that it alone had survived the boom and bust on that 
bleak field. 1 had taken with me mental prints of old 
photographs showing a shoelace of old copper camp 
buildings here, but the shack alone kept watch. Had 
we found the site? It Is easy to get turned around Iti 
the big country of Death Valley. Was the shack site 
Greenwater town? Furnace? It was Greenwater as it 
turned out, and not a good place to walk at night 
without a light. Too many bottomless shafts. 

1 have, somewhere in my photo collection, en un- 
happy snap of a Jeep that made that innocent blun- 
der and fell into a mine shaft no different than those 



of Green water. Later, when I 
learned how to navigate by using 
topo maps, altimeter, compass, 
and bench marks, I never need^ 
to doubt the site of a ghost camp. 

The road into Green water Valley 
Is open but not maintained. From it 
you can spill down across BLM 
Idnd Into Green water Canyon, a 
sandy wash, that leads the explorer 
past the one-time purple bottle site 
of the old Greenwater Canyon 
bootlegger camp. On beyond are 
caves and petroglyph rocks and the 
plain south of Death Valley Junc- 
tion that holds Old Ryan (or Lila 
C), the big eastside borate camp. 

Here are hundred of acres of 
rubble and debris, all that Is left of 
the townsite of the largest camp 
east of the Greenwaters. It is hard 
to admit that one will not find a 
purple bottle here. There are so 
many broken ones, and some 
broken but buried in blow sand so 
that they look whole from a 
distance and only reveal that awful 
flaw when you start digging. It may 
take hours, or days, to convince a 
bottle collector that Old Ryan has 
been picked over and picked clean 
of bottles years ago. Stilt the fat 
leavings sucker you on, and the 
search Is made more tempting with 
the finding of soldered-bottom tin 
cans, tobacco tins with the original 
paint still intact, old lard buckets, 
and those house-shaped syrup 
cans, all of long ago and very col- 
tectible. 

In time my ghost town collecting 
with my friend In his rig sharpened 
my appetite. I gave in, bought a 
hammer-hard old Willys Jeep sta- 
tlonwagon, bulbuous and roomy, 
and entered a period of wandering 
serosa the desert country wK^dvdr 
and however. 

I sought out Harrlsburg and 
Skidoo, those Panamint Range 
camps. The first time I visited 
Sktdoo the camp had only a single, 
huge, two story, porched boarding 
house, bleached, blowsy and wind- 
sawn. It linked so neatly the not so 
long ago with the long, long ago of 
the Lost Gunslght excitement. But 
back again, in my own rig, I 
discovered that Harrisburg had lost 
all its standing memories, and that 
the cemetery at Skidoo had been 
shoveled open by ghouls, and the 
old boarding house had been 
torched, the felony brightening the 
Panamint sky for the length of the 
range one winter night. It was so 



spectacular a sight, and so hideous 
a vandalism, that the Los Angeles 
Times ran an obituary on the land- 
mark. 

Then one shockingly clear Jan- 
uary morning in van with another 
Jeep, we pushed on from Seldom 
Seen SMm's trailer bivouac at 
Ballarat (the old town was beyond 
being c^bKl a ruin even then) to 
seek the mouth of Surprise Can- 
yon, This defile, spilling steeply 
down the west slope of the Pana- 
mlnts, had once held a wagon road. 
We sought it out. We labored off 
the alluvial fan up to the cotton- 
wood camp of Chris Wicht's, pond 
and ail. I had read Neil I Wilson's 
"Sliver Stampede" about what lay 
on up ahead. 

In his life and death story; of a 
mining camp, Wilson captured well 
the history of one of the most ex- 
citing of the big camps, Panamint 
City. Panamint City was never a 
hohum place; it spawned at least 
half the tough town legends of yes- 
terday California, leaving Bodie 
the other half. 

We rumbled up the stream-in- 
the-road track, up Surprise Can- 
yon's nastiest miles. This was once 
a good road, a toll road, a road that 
Welts Farge refused to service be- 
cause of robbers. Horses once 
hauled freight and people in, ore 
and metal out. The day we called, 
an agile horse would have stum- 
bled In places. But the fat station- 
wagon made it fine, as it always 
did, and there was the chimney of 
the brickwork smelter, finished and 
operating Just before the mines 
played out and the cloudburst and 
flash flood hit. That deluge sluiced 
the town from its grabhold on the 
canyon and dumped It baxk down 
on the alluvial fan that spills out 
into Panamint Valley. Towns, 
cribs, cemetery, ail went. 

We had a joyous, heady day at 
the site, enjoying an ambrosle^ plc- 
nte lunch made more delicious by 
the setting, the friendly ghosts, the 
winey weather. We picked up 
square nails in the streambed and 
did not disturb folks who have a 
ranch on up the canyon. It was dif- 
ficult to leave. 

South of Surprise, down past 
Happy and Pleasant Canyons, are 
the scattering of other mining 
camps and short-lived settlements. 
Notiiing grand. And further south 
still is the site of the old Wingate 
monorail, and some wreckage, and 




the tantalizing course into Death 
Valley via Wingate Pass. This has 
often been closed since the days of 
regular traffic by washouts and 
fall-ins. Now the ubiquitous mili- 
tary has angled across the course. 
Travel Is not only naturally Impos- 
sible but legally off limits. 

No one has written about the 
townsite at the Wildrose charcoal 
kilns in the Panamints. The kilns 
have been a tourist attraction for 
years but few are aware that just 




euiross the road, to the west of the 
kilns, is the iitter of the camp 
where M\n people lived. There are 
faint suggestions of foundation 
lines, as if some tent top structures 
stood here for a while and then va- 
nished when the Ktlns were closed 
down. No pictures of the camp 
remain that i know of, but the evi- 
dence is there in the litter— broiten 
bits of purple glass, some badly 
rusted soldered tin cans, junk thai 
only an archaeologist could love. 



M/ne head site neatr Ranfitsiwrg. 



Ring Death Valley and you must 
consider the most elegant of the 
modern ghost camps, Rhoiite. In 
toward Death Valley from Rhyo- 
lite's concrete ruins is the rubble at 
Leadfield, a swindle camp. At 
Leadfleld you find yourself at the 
beginning of the one-way road 
down deep, narrow Titus Canyon, 
one of the best scdnfc attractions In 
the Monument. " 

Drifting southwest out of Death 
Valley ttie way is bloci<;ed now by 
staggered military and government 
holdings. After you scratch off the 
Naval Weapons Center which is al- 
most always closed to the public, 
you have said goodbye to any 
chances of seeing Old Coso, Junc- 
tion Ranch, Millspaugh, and even 
the colorful Coso Hot Springs. 
Cuddeback Dry Lake, a military 
gunnery range for many years and 
not yet back in public hands, blocks 
random desert exploring. The next 
three government tracts— Mojave 
Range B, Goldstone Range, and 
Fort Irwin— effectively close off 
thousands of acres to the east. 

These hold a peppering of ghost 
camps including fabled Garlic 
Springs, Copper City, Crackerjack, 
Goldstone, and the source of a 
n©ver-bullt rail line from the Tono- 
pah & Tidewater to Crackerjack. 
Crutts, now vanished, can be found 
by topo map navigating and sifting 
through topsoil for litter. It's there, 
and your metal locator will go crazy 
over the rust and rubble. 

On one icy day, my bulbous sta- 
tion wagon hauled me up Yellow 
Grade from Vhe smelter ruins at 
Keeler to Cerro Gordo, or "Fat 
Hill." The sawtooth landmarks of 
the Sierra were sharp-etched on 
the other side of the pane of reflec- 
tion that was dead Owens Lake. 
The buildings that stood in Cerro 
Gordo were in better shape than 
most of the camp's contempo- 
raries. Still Cerro Gordo was losing 
out, aided by weather and time. 
Vandals had been here, but a 
watchman patrolled the place and 



still does. Today, gaining entrance 
is more difficult. The road up 
Yellow Grade is usually closed. 

Somewhere behind Cerro Gordo 
is the dry camp of Belmont, and the 
most magnificent ghost camp of 
them all, Beveridge, with standing 
buildings but no longer with tools 
lying in front of the cabins, is there 
too. It's impossible to reach by any 
road and is utterly remote, even 
lost to most. 

I've talked to folks who've been 
helicoptered into the site and also 
to young Boy Scouts whose leader 
knew the mysterious route and 
technique for getting there. One© 
you know how.. ah, but few do. 

Beveridge, because of remote- 
ness and because of the scores of 
stories about "the ghost town that 
looks as if people just walked away 
one day," has to be the best there 
is in the Western California desert 
country. It thus beats out Bodie 
and Its beautiful wooden struc- 
tures, and the site of Aurora, which 
once had wooden and brick build- 
ings. Bodie became a state park. 
Aurora was killed when the brick 
hunters hauled away the used brick 
during World War II and was 
buried when the bottle hunters and 
tf^ure hunters and desert ghost 
town wood collectors took down the 
houses and stores. 

This is the ghost town country 
that I love. I've been lured to 
camps in Arizona and have found 
them Just as charming and mafl- 
netic. I long to explore high Colo- 
rado in the deep summer. I've 
walked around some marvelous 
sites in Nevada. Still, this region 
from Masonic and Bodie down to 
Crutts and Coolgardle is my 
favorite. 

I'll always keep a sharp eye on 
Randsburg for the Yellow Aster 
mine there was one of the best. 
Randsburg may never ghost if only 
because desert people Just plain 
like living there. 

I shall look for more places to 
study. And I shall fuss from time to 
time if more of the sites are placed 
off limits. This, I feel, is robbing 
Californtans of their heritage. It 
would be wrong, I feel, to seal off 
from future examinations these 
wonderful testimonies to man and 
his winnowing of wealth from the 
earth in these inhospitable and 
lonely places. Each should be a 
landmark or a shrine. And talked 
about, written about, and shared. 
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Back in 1920 I hired out as a "pearl 
diver," cir dishwasiier for Fred Harvev's 
swank dining station in the Frisco Rail- 
road's depot at Snyder, Okalahoma. 
Later I made night fry cook but 1 knew I 
couldn't stand the smell of cooking food 
all mv tife so 1 told my dad, D.W, Lowe, 
about it. Dad borrowed a beginner's 
telegraph set from a fellow operator and 
brought it to me. His parting words were 
lor me to hit the key every night and that 
1 did, aher 1 learned the alphabet. 

After a few months of giving up and 
starting over, the Morse code began to 
make sense to rtie and finally, I got to 
hanging around outside the big tele- 
graph office at Snyder. Standing first on 
one foot and then the other, I began to 
get every other word that came through 
the window. Then after I got good 
enough to criticize their work, they 
opened the door and let me in the office. 
That's when I found that looking out 
through the window was a lot different 
than looking in, but I finally earned tiie 
title of "Ham" and took off looking for 
work. 

After some hirings and firings on va- 
rious railroads, I landed at Silver Lake, 
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Calffdrnia, on old Borax Smith's tracks, 
the Tonapah & Tidewater line. At that 
remote station on a sandy road about 
half-vyay between Los Angeles and Las 
Vegas, I relieved agent D A. Cray who 
was a Spanish-American War veteran 
and former train dispatcher out ol 
Chicago. 

Mr. Cray explained to me my duties as 
agent, telegrapher, postmaster, weigh- 
master, and pumper of water for the 
railroad and little village, which con- 
sisted of one little store and about a 
dozen shacks laid out on the helter-skel- 
ter plan and occupied by old retired 
miners and prospectors who spent their 
remaining days sitting in the doorways 
of their cabins panning gold from 
surrounding mouittifes through a bsose 
of pipe smoke. 

1 wore many hats at Silver Lake, most 
of which came down over my eyes and 
rested on my eighteen-year-old nose. 
The most enjoyable job was reading the 
postcards that came through my office 
until I took exception to what was said in 
one and answered it. What transpired 
during the visit by a postal inspector that 
followed made me wish I'd never learned 



to read, but I never stopped reading 
them! 

The most famous person I vwr saw at 
Silver Lake was General George W. 
Goethals of Panama Canal fame, hie was 
on his way to the Black Canyon of the 
Colorado River beyond Las Vegas to ap- 
praise a site for a dam, the same one that 
was to be railed Boulder and later 
changed to Hoover. 

While the Genera's car was being 
gassed up, he strolled over to where a 
citizen named Jim Hyten was building a 
Cellar. Jim had come to an impasse in 
roofing his cellar and was just sitting 
there between a rock and a hard place, 
and getting no place, when the dis- 
tinguished gentleman dealing in dams 
said to j im: "How are you doing?" 

Jim boked up and replied: "I wuz 
doin' all right until I got to this dang 
roof, and I don't know how to brace it to 
hold up a foot of dirt." 

Whereupon the noted engineer picked 
up a stick, drew a set of rafters in the 
dirt, explained the stress points, and 
said: "If you cut your rafters exactly like 
this pattern, and space them one and 
one-half feet apart, the rO(^ will hold up 
two feet of dirt." 

With that the General returned to his 
car and headed for Las Vegas. Our nosey 
storekeeper rushed over to find out what 
the General had said and when Jim 
found out who his famous advisor was, 
he dropped hammer and rafter into the 
cellar. 

One day I received a tetter from Mr. 
Jack Fry, head of the fledgling Western 
Air Express, asking me to draw a rough 
sketch of our part of the desert, and es- 
pecially the dry lakes where a light plane 
might land. Later on, President Fry flew 
the first air mail plane over Silver Lake 
and landed at Las Vegas for the night. 

A while back 1 stood on the dry bed of 
Silver Lake and counted a dozen Jet 
tracks so high in the sky I couldn't see 
the planes. On one of these planes was 
my brother, Deke Lowe, flying non-stop 
from Los Angeles to Germany. There's 
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an old saying: "The more the change; 
the more the saifne thing," The jet fifes 
so high, it is no more visible than the 
little daily T & T mixed train that skirted 
the same lake many ^ars ago. 

Deep down in my memory file I Can 
still see the grim- visaged grandeur of a T 
& T steamer leading a mixed train of 
borax, merchandise, and people across 
the forbidding alkali flats and restless 
sand dunes. And I can hear the purpose- 
ful little steam "Jack" fussing and 
blasting reverberating chunks from the 
walls ef the Amargosa Canvon, its melo- 
dious whistle sending curious coyotes 
scurrying from the cliffs above. It was a 
train out of never-never land, such as a 
little boy might draw with uncertain 
crayons on a nickle tablet—a drawing to 
be remembered but impossible to 
duplicate. 

Today there's not a shack or a human 
left in the old town of Silver Lake^ The 
place is quiet and sleeps a deep sleep 
under a blanket of memories. Today the 
first tenant of the area, the Ancient 
Wind, is in charge He never rests in His 
work of erasing man's efforts and re- 
storing the old desert according to His 
whims. We cmce thought Silver Lake 
would be a permanent mark on the map. 
The only thing we learned for sure was 
that permanence belorvg^d to the 
elements. 

Father Time, another desert charac- 
ter, has a way of distorting past events 
into something bordering on mythology 
so in telling old history, I try to remem- 
ber it was first recorded on the plastic 
mind of my youth and sometimes, my 
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tales become a little dtstOfted in the 
hands of Time, But I like to recall those 
did days when the world wbs young to 

me. 

Sometimes, when I want to visit my 
old friends again, I stroll down by the old 
depot, at night when all is quiet, and 
peep through the windows of the tele- 
graph office where I learned my art and 
made my living for many years. In my 
mind 1 can still see the old ghosts of my 
trader liJvfir ther«f, In the middle of the 
office, I iie the homeiy but inviting 
pot-bellied stove. On cold nights its 
bright flames would lean out through a 
crack in its door and sketch wavering and 
dancing figures on the office wails and 
ceiling, just the thing to further tran- 
quilize a tired and sleepy operator. 

Looking near the bay window, I see 
myself sitting i^rect in a captiain's chaff ait 
a table laden with fussing and throbbing 
telegraph instruments. Peering from 
under a green eyeshade, wreathed in a 
cloud of Prince Albert, I seem oblivious 
to everything in the world except the 
telegram 1 hold in my hand. My right 
hand at the end of its blact sleeve 
dances, and rolls out a series of metallic 



clicks that bounce off the high-ceilinged 
walls like chain lightning. The clicks 
constitute a mysterious code that crosses 
the land with the speed of light to 
another instrument somewhere, making 
perfect sense to another operator with a 
typewriter. 

Seldom today do we hear the rhythmic 
click of a telegr^h sounder or the 
melody of a far-nff steam whistle riding 
the night air across the hilts and valleys, 
a loss that breaks the hearts of old-time 
engineers who in their day were artists 
when it came to blowing such whistle 
classics as "Lonesome John" at every 
road crossing 

Old steam locomotives stand in 
museums and parks all over our nation, 
in their rest homes of rust, brooding 
silently on the glorious days that used to 
be. The Ancienif Wind may soto through 
the few abandoned depots that knew 
your name and mine, but He will never 
blow away our cherished memories. 

".^0 and 73," old buddies. Keep your 
wicks trimmed and your lantern globes 
Sparkling and some day, who knows, we 
may get a steady trick Oh the bifi m.iin 
line up yonder. 
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RAPIDLY RISING use of the Califor- 
nia Desert, which could be called "peo- 
ple pressure," has created numerous 
problems for the Desert and its re- 
sources in recent years, but fortunately, 
those who are concerned for the future of 
the Desert will have an opportunity in 
the coming months to be a part of the 
solution rather than part of the problem. 

The occasion is the public review of 
the Bureau of Land Management's draft 
California Desert Plan. This comprehen- 
sive plan will provide the framework for 
management of the public lands of the 
California Desert for the balance of the 
20th Century. Public lands comprise 
one-half of the 25 million acres in the 
Conservation Area, so the management 
of those lands will interact with and im- 
pact remaining lands, including those of 
Joshua Tree and Death Valley national 
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monuments and private lands. 

The California Desert Plan, mandated 
by Congress in 1976, is being prepared 
by the BLM as a special project with ex- 
tensive public involvement. 

The Desert is an area of 40,000 square 
miles, one-fourth of the land surface of 
California, whose limited resource base 
is under increasing pressure from com- 
peting, often conflicting, interests. 
These include commodity interests such 
as mining, livestock grazing, and energy 
development and transportation, as well 
as the obvious recreational interests. So, 
a question we ask ourselves as we con- 
sider the many forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion on the Desert is, "How do you 
manage adventure?" 

It's a very, relevant question to those 
who use the Desert for recreation, par- 
ticularly those who use recreational ve- 



hicles and have felt constricted in recent 
years. I know many would answer, 
"Hey, that's obvious; you don't manage 
adventure — just leave it alone!" 

But we don't have that option, even if I 
thought it were the right one. Too many 
people have turned to the Desert as a 
place to play or work or "do their own 
thing" for the Desert to protect itself. 
And "adventure" turns to ashes the se- 
cond or third time you find someone else 
camped in our favorite desert hideaway 
on a spring or fall weekend. Then, the 
problem is aggravated by the small 
minority of thoughtless desert users, 
vandals, and outright criminals who 
leave their scars on the Desert, 

The hunter-conservationist has his 
image— and his existence— threatened 
by the shooting vandal who blasts signs, 
structures, and artifacts; the rockhound 
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must endure the rockhog and share with 
archaeologists the concern over criminal 
"pot-hunters" who steal Indian arti- 
facts; and, families who ride off -road ve- 
hicles are harmed by the "Hell's Angel" 
type biker or jeeper who asserts a mythi- 
cal "right" to ride wherever or over 
whatever his machine can operate. 

The Congress of the United States has 
charged the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to manage the public lands of the 
California Desert to protect the natural, 
historical, and cultural resources that are 
so abundant on the Desert. Congress es- 
tablished the California Desert Conser- 
vation Area to provide "for the 
immediate and future protection and ad- 
ministration of the public lands in the 
California Desert within the framework 
of a program of multiple use and sus- 
tained yield, and the maintenance of en- 
vironmental quality." 

A two-part program of long-range 
planning and interim management was 
required, and BLM was given four years 
to complete a comprehensive, long- 
range plan for the management, use, 
development, and protection of the 
public lands in the California Desert. 
The deadline is September 30, 1980, but 
four years isn't really that long a time 
when you're looking at a plan for an area 
nearly the size of New England with di- 
verse resources and contending de- 
mands on those resources. 

Surprisingly tittle was known about 
the resources of the Desert when the 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act was passed, We at BLM knew we 
needed a great deal more data to lay the 
foundation on which we would build the 
Desert Plan. 

As we began the inventory of re- 
sources and development of the Plan, we 
also launched a program to assure the 
public a chance to be heard in the pro- 
cess, with the California Desert Conser- 
vation Area Advisory Committee serving 
as a focal point of public involvement. 
The Committee has worked with consid- 
erable independence and has done a su- 
perb job. Its fifteen meetings have in- 
cluded a series of public forums on re- 
sources and issues, and have been at- 
tended by more than 2,400 people. 

An inventory of the Desert for poten- 
tial wilderness areas was conducted con- 
currently but separately, as provided for 
in the enabling legislation passed by 
Congress. Congress directed that BLM 
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inventory roadless areas of 5,000 acres 
or more on all the public lands, including 
those of the Desert, and study those hav- 
ing "wilderness characteristics" as de- 
fined in the 1964 Wilderness .^ct for pos- 
sible designation by Congress as 
Wilderness. 

We completed the wilderness inven- 
tory with the maximum amount of public 
involvement, starting with a mailing to 
8,000 people who had expressed an in- 
terest in wilderness or in the California 
Desert generally. We conducted a total 
of fifty-seven public meetings and hear- 
ings to explain the program and get your 
comments. 

We found that 138 areas comprising of 
5.5 million acres, or forty-four percent of 
the public lands of the Desert, quajified 
as wilderness study areas (WSAs). 
Those are being studied and wilderness 
values are being weighed against other 
multiple-use values as part of the pre- 
paration of the California Desert Plan. 
Areas which, based on the plan, are 



joying the outdoors. It may involve hunt- 
ing, rockhounding, or just exploring new 
country. 

It almost always involves a vehicle. 
The explosion of off-road vehicle (ORV) 
use in the 1960s threatened for a time to 
overwhelm the Desert, a land that is 
easily scarred and much slower to heal 
than less arid lands. BLM moved to in- 
stitute management, first of competitive 
events and then of other organized 
events involving large numbers of ve- 
hicles, in 1972. 

With the help of four-wheelers, dune- 
buggy groups, competitive motorcycle 
riders, rockhounds, and people who just 
like the Desert, some big strides have 
been made. However, we still need help 
to curb the damaging "play-riding" that 
tears up hillsides and scars the land out- 
side approved areas. 

It hasn't been easy, either for the land 
manager or for the rider who saw the 
Desert as the last place where he could 
"do his own thing." From the beginning 




found suitable for designation as Wilder- 
ness will be recommended to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Only Congress can 
designate an area as Wilderness; our job 
as public land managers is to inventory, 
study, and report. 

A trip to the Desert is many things: a 
change of scene; an escape from the 
pressures of life in the city; a family ex- 
perience; the camaraderie of friends en- 



of our first California Desert study in 
1967, we've never forgotten that the 
California Desert offers adventure, and 
we've tried to provide a framework for 
management that left room for adven- 
ture. 

Recreational access has been highly 
controversial but it really is one of the 
less complex problems to deal with in my 
opinion. The California Desert is unique 
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partly because It is a vast area pf wild 
land and open space practicstly next 
dQorto one of the world's major popuia- 
tfon centers. It's also unique because of 
its accessibility. In addition to its 15,000 
miles of paved highways and roads, 
there are more than 21,000 mites of dirt 
roads and trails and 6,500 miles of 
washes that can be negotiated by four- 
wheel-drive vehicles. 

In response to two Executive Orders, 
the Department of Interior has issued re- 
gulations for the management of off-road 
vehicles to minimize damage to the re- 
sources of the land, protect users, and 
ease conflicts among uses. The regula- 
tions provide for designation of areas as 
"open," "closed," and "limited," de- 
pending on the capability of the lands 
and resources to sustain use. BLM de- 
signated the public lands of the 
tiilaUfornla Desert in 1973 in its "interim 
critical management program," or 
ICMP, and the designations remain in 
effect under the new regulations pend- 



ing completion of the Desert Plan. That 
program designates only three and one- 
half per cent of the Desert as "closed" to 
vehicle travel, six per cent as "open" 
with virtually no restriction, and ninety 
per cent limited to existing or de$tgnate<d 
roads and traits. 

Future revisions of the vehicle man- 
agement program for the Desert based 
On more complete resouriDe daia and the 
California Desert Plan may mean there 
won't be new "open" areas. However, 
there will not be a great change in access 
to public lands. The extensive road net- 
work provides direct access to over half 
of the Desert for anyone who can walk 
one mile, and to over ninety percent with 
a three-mile walk. This is hardly the 
"closed" or "off-limits' ' Desert some 
people talk about. 

A key part of BLM's interim manage- 
ment program is the Desert Ranger 
Force, a highly trained group of seven- 
teen natural resource specialists who are 
there to assist the visitor and protect the 





Kids meet cultural resources. Youngsters examine Indian grinding stones during 
"Desert Awareness Event" sponsored jointly by 61.M and four-wheel drive dubs, 



Theft of desert plants 
was a thriving business 
prior to passage of 
Native Plant Act. 
BLM Desert Rangers 
examine yuccas that 
were uprooted 
but left behind. 



resources. Their first job is to help peo- 
ple who use the Desert, to explain the 
how and why, and to lend a hand if you 
get lost, stuck, of it your vehicle breaks 
down. They've received emergency 
medical training as wei\ as law «iforce- 
ment training. 

While the rangers are trained taw en- 
forcement officers, emphasis is on infor- 
mation, education, and assistance. We 
believe an informed desert user will be a 
thoughtful user. This was the whole idea 
behind some "desert awareness events" 
we sponsored; that is, to get the resource 
specialists, scientists, conservationists, 
off-roaders, and BLM talking. 

The Congress of the United States has 
enacted a number of laws for the protec- 
tion and management of the public land 
and resources. The more pertinent of 
these include the Wilderness Act, En- 
dangered Species Act, Mineral Leasing 
Act, Mining Law of 1872, Ceothermal 
Steam Act, Clean Air Act, Historic Pre- 
servation Act of 1966, Wild Free-Roam- 
ing Horse and Burro Act, Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act, and, of course, the 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 which established the Cali- 
fornia Desert Conservation Area and 
provided the basic organic law for man- 
agement of the public lands. 

That list of laws underscores an im- 
portant point which is that the Desert Is 
much more than a recreation area, an 
open space, or wilderness. It is a 
storehouse of minerals, from the most 
common industrial minerals to the rare 
earths used to put the color in our tele- 
vision screens- it is a valuable grazing 
area for livestock as well as native wild- 
life; and it is a potential energy source of 
the firat magnitude. And all these re- 
sources will be needed and used by 
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Amerieans in the years ahead. There- 
fore, a vital part of the Desert Plan is to 
provide for the proper use of these com- 
modity resources of the Desert. 

The list of laws mal<es another point. 
Our job in BLM is to administer those 
laws m a way that will ensure the long- 
term productivity of the lands for all the 
people, and for future generations as 
well. 

Public involvement has been an inte- 
gral part of the ICMP for vehicle use, the 
wilderness review, and the development 
of tlie California Desert Plan We've 
held meetings, field trips, and resource 
sieminars to listen to pcfDple who use the 
Desert, or who are concerned for its fu- 
ture even though they seldom visit it. 




The effort included national, state, and 

desert resident opinion polls 

Our job is to provide the greates^ op- 
portunity for the public to become in- 
volved in the planning process and the 
implementation of the plan. Your job as 
a citizen is tb become as informed as 
possible and to become involved Help 
us to answer the question we aslc our- 
selves about managing adventure, and 
help us determine the right mix of multi- 
ple uses on the Desert. 

Release of the draft California Desert 
Plan pciriy next year will itiitiate an in- 
tensive three-month period of public re- 
view. Yourfirat step toward tnvoh/ement 
is to become informed, and to assure 
you're on our mailing list for planning 
materials. That step can be taken by con- 
tacting our Desert Plan Staff at 3610 
Central Avenue, Suite 402, Riverside, 
California 92506. I urge you to take that 
step and b^^ea partof the sofotton. 



Editor's Note: The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement's long-awaited and potentially 
controversial draft California Desert 
Plan ;'s commonly believed to be a kind of 
pilot program or model for the manage- 
ment of desert lands everywhere with it] 
the United States. This is not so. The 
Plan s originator, the late Congressman 
Jerry Pettis of California, was concerned 
only with his own constituency which 
was in the heart of what is now called the 
California Desert Conservation Area. 
There has been no attempt since, either 
within the Con$re$& or 8LM, to project 
the Plan beyond its ortginal geograiphml 
boundaries. 

Left. Erosion is the price of unauthorized 
off -road vehicle activity . 



GILEND/1R 
Of B/ENrS 



Thit eolumn It a public Hrvlet and lhara It no 
eharga far Uitlns your avant or maatlna— m taka 
advanlaga at tha spaca by landing In yaur an> 
nouneamant. Wa muil racalva tha InlermaUon 
at laaat thraa manlha prlar to tha avant. 

NOVEMBER 3 & 4, Bear Gulch Rock Club 
17th Annual Cem and Mineral Show, 
Masonic Hall, 1025 N Vine, Ontario, Calif. 
Extiibits, demonstrations, dealer space filled. 
Freeadmtssiori and parking. 

NOVEMBER 10 & 11, Thie Yucca Valley Cem- 
fest featuring "Desert Rocks & Gems," pre- 
sented by the Yucca Valley Gem & Minfeiral 
Society, The show will be l>eld at the Com- 
munity Center, 57098 29 Palms Highwav. - 
Yucca Valley, Calif. Admissidii free. Csw^tng 
and good motels nearby. 

NOVEMBER 10 & 11, Oxnard Gem and 
Mineral Society 10th Annual "Galaxy of 
Gems" Show, Oxnard Community Center, 
600 Hobson Way, Oxnard, Calif. Exhibits, 
Dealers (spaces filled). Demonstrations. Free 
admission and parking. 

NOVEMBER 3 & 4, annual "Wonderful 
Weel<end in Twentynrne P.ilnis, ' Junior High 
School on Litah Trail, and Art Gallery on Cot- 
tonwood Drive, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
Combines Cem and Mineral Show, Weed and 
RoWer Show, Smoi^aSbord, Art Show, and 
oth^ activities. Free admission to exhibits 
and free parking. 

DECEMBER 8 & 9, American River Cem & 
Mineral Society's Fifteenth Annu.il Show, 
Winter Wonderland of Gems, Placer County 
Fairgrounds, Hvyy 65 and All-American 
Blvd., Roseville, Calif. Special exhibits and 
educational demonstrations. 

NOVEMBER 0-11, Death Valley Encamp- 
ment, sponsored by the Death Valley '49ers, 
Death Valley Nai ional Monument. Four 
memorable days in the heart of America's 
desert wonderlano. No admission charge. 
Sdieduled acth/Kies, Art Sltow. Make reser- 
vations early if staying at Furnace Creek Inn 
or Ranch, or at Stove Pipe Wells Village. 

NOVEMBER 2-4, New Age Fair, San Jose, 
Calif,, Convention Center. Metaphysics, 
holistic health and ecology exhtbhs. Lectures, 
films. 

NOVEMBER 3 & 4. Harvest Fair and Chil- 
dren's Festival, WaUlorf School grounds. Fair 
Oaks, Calif Crafts, puppet show, music. 

NOVEMBER 3 & 4, Indian Arts Show and 
Sale, Foothill College, Los Altos, Calif. Hwid- 
Grafts, demonstrations. Admission $2.50. 
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Photographers! 



Desert Magazine is reinstrtuting its monthly photo contest. Each 
month for the first six months of 1980 (January through June issues), 
we will award $25 for the best Black and White photograph submitted. 
The second half of 1980 (J uly through December issues) will be a color 
contest. We'll publish the rules for that in our May 1980 issue. 
Confused? Don't be, it's simple. What we want now are B&W 
photographs of sunrises, sunsets, desert creatures, desert people, 
desert plants— there's no limit on the subject matter so long as your 
photograph is from the desert, any desert. The winning photographs 
will be published monthly. ($10 will be paid for non-prize winning 
photographs accepted for publication.) To enter the January contest, 
your photographs must be in our office by Nov. 1, 1979. For the Fe- 
bruary contest, get them to us by Dec. 1, 1979, and soon. ♦ 



HERE ARE THE RULES 

1 . Prints must be B&W, BX10, printed on glossy paper. 

2. All entries for the January contest must be in the Desert 
Magazine office by November 1, 1979. 

3. Prints will be returned only when self-addressed stamped 
envelope is enclosed. 

4. Contests are open to both amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. Desert Magazine requires first publication rights of 
prize-winning photographs. 

5. judges will be selected from Desert's editorial staff, and awards 
will be made immediately after the close of each contest month. 

6. Each photograph submitted should be labelled (subject, time, 
place, shutter speed, film, and camera). 



Address all entries to Photo Editor, Desert Magazine, P. O. Box 1318, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. 
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It's a funny thing, but when a food is 
plentiful and cheap it's usually con- 
sidered inferior. Take molasses for 
instance, in pioneering days this cane 
product was used as a sweetener in place 
of sugar. Sugar was as high as a cat's 
back, and only the well-to-do could af- 
ford to have it on their table. Now, sugar 
is cheap and plentiful, and wouldn't you 
know, molasses is expensive! Not only 
that but the health food enthusiasts cry 
loud and long how nutritionally worth- 
less sugar is and how molasses contains 
iron, B vitamins, Galcium, and potas- 
sium. All that aside, molasses is tasty in 
a lot of things and today, many house- 
wives are finding more and more recipes 
calling for molasses, sorghum and com 
syrup. 

Before the Civil War sugar was a rare 
treat but even then it was coarse and 
brown, and so hardened in the barrel or 
hogshead in which it was shipped that a 
special auger was needed to loosien it, 
and a sugar grinder was necessary to 
pulverise the tumps. By the 1880s a new 
process for refining sugar was developed 
and so lowered the price that sugar 
quickly replaced molasses as a sweet- 
ener. Even though both refined sugar 
and molasses are made from sugar cane, 
molasses is produced after one process, 
whereas sugar requires several. During 
the course of making sugar several kinds 
of I )iri lasses ai% produced. "First-strike" 



By StefJa Hughes 



molasses is the results of the initial 
evaporation and is light, table-quality 
syrup. The se<^nd run-off produces a 
tangy dark molasses while the third 
operation produces a very dark syrup 
called blackstrap which is most often 
used as an additive to livestock feeds or 
as a food supplement. Blackstrap cannot 
be used as a substitute for sugar, but is 
loaded with the nutrients so dear to 
health food nuts. 

Sorghum syrup is made from sorghum 
grain, and sorghum syrup can be substi- 
tuted for molasses in any recipe 
one-for-one, but it is necessary to cut the 
amount of sugar used in the recipe by 
about one-third, as sorghum is sweeter 
than molasses. Incidentally, many old 
recipe books call for "treacle," a sub- 
stance made in England by combining 
molasses with sugar syrup. 

In early-day cow-camps refined sugar 
was almost never available; nor was it an 
item in the chuck wagons on the trails 
north during the great cattle drives out 
of Texas from 1867 through 1880. These 
cow-country cooks used molasses and 
sorghum as a sweetener when making 
cobblers and puddings. The cowboys 
liberally poured either syrup on their 
sourdough biscuits and flapjacks, and 
referred to syrup as "lick." Any syrup or 
honey when used as a substitute for 
sugar was called "long sweelsener." 

If you are on a diet to lose weight, 



don't think by substituting molass^ for 
sugar you' I! cut calories, because each 
contain about fifty-four calories per 
tablespoon. Hovi^ieveF, moftass^is is a 
natural product and more healthful. 

In sorrie parts of the Southwest, at the 
turn of the century, sorghum-making 
was an autumn event that was looked 
forward to all year. Up under the beauti- 
ful MogoMon Rim in Arizona, nrade 
famous by Zane Grey's western Stories, 
the homesteaders and ranchers set aside 
a few acres of their best ground each 
spring to plant sorghum cane. The fact 
that 95 per cent of the early settlers in 
the Tonto Basin were Southerner or 
from the A^idwest may have some 
bearing on their liking for growing sor- 
ghum cane and making syrup. Early 
each fall the sweet juice was squeezed 
from the cane stalks in a press powered 
by horses or mules. Everyone in the 
neighborhood gathered to he!p each 
other. When the thick, golden-coSored 
syrup had been boiled down to desired 
thickness, it was time to celebrate. Pot 
luck suppers, dances, horse races, 
wrestling ma^es and tfther feats of 
daring-do were performed by the 
mountain youths, and many a romance 
began at the fall sorghum run-off s. 

Molasses is used in spicy gingersnaps, 
shoo-fiy pie, Anadama bread, Boston 
baked beans, taffy, gingerbread, tallow 
(suet) puddings, mincemeat, fruit cakes, 
pumpkin pies, and cornbread. I use mo- 
lasses in toppings for meatloaves, 
barbecue sauces, sauces for baked ribs, 
plum puddings, some salad dressings, 
and I wouldn't dream of baking acorn 
squashes without dribbling some mo- 
lasses on them, along with butter. I add 
some molasses to my candied sweet 
potatoes or yams and it gives just the 
right touch of tangy goodness. My 
favorite cookie recipe b made with 
molasses or sorghum: 

Molasses Peanut Butter Cookies 

2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
IVi teaspoons baking soda 
Vi teaspoon salt 
VS cup shortening 

cup peanut butter [chunky's bestl) 
Vt cup brown sugar 
1 cup molasses or sorghum 
1 egg 

Sift together flour, baking soda and salt. 
Cream together shortening and peanut 
buttfef'. Add brown sugar and mix. Add 



the syrup and egg; beat well. Blend in 
dry ingredients graduaiiy; mix tho- 
roughly. Drop by the teaspoon on un- 
greased baking sheets; flatten with fork, 
criss-cross fashion. Bake in moderate 
oven (350 degrees] 12-15 minutes. 
Makes about VA dozen cookies. 

Oatmeal-Molasses Cookies 

8 cups quick-rolled oats 
&V2 cups sifted flour 

1 tablespoon salt 

2 tablespoons baking soda 
2''A cups sugar 

1 tablespoon ground ginger 

2 cups melted vegetable shortening 

2 cups molasses 
4 eggs, beaten 

Vt cup hot water 

3 cups seedless raisins 

2 cups ground walnuts 

Reserve cup flour. Sift together 8 cups 
flour, salt, baking soda. In a lar^e kntvl 
or dishpan mix oatmeal, sugar and gin- 
ger. Stir in the melted grease, molasses, 
beaten eggs, hot water, all the sifted dry 
ingredients, raisins and nuts. Work 
dough with hands until well blended. 
Add the Vi cup flour if needed to make 
dough workable. Roll portions of dough 
at a time to '4 -inch thickness, cut with 
S'A-inch cutter. Place cookies on lightly- 
greased baking sheet. Brush with water; 
sprinkle with sugar. Bake in moderate 
ovpn (375 degrees) for ten minutes. This 
rsdpi^ makes a whole bunch. 

Molasses Pie 

Molasses pie was an old time favorite 
and a recipe over one hundred years old 

gives this one, and claJms k is a great 
favorite with children. 

3 eggs 

1 teacupfiil brown sugar 

1 teacupful molasses 
% of a nutmeg 

2 tablpspoonfuls of butter 

Beat well together and bake in pastry 
shell. The juice of one lemon will 
improve it very much. Sorghum may be 
used instead of molasses. 

Molasses Taffy 

V/i cups sugar 

1 cup light molass^ 
Vj cup light com syinjp 
Vi cup water 

V* teaspoon baking soda 

2 tablespoons butter or mar^Hne 
'/i cup chopped walnuts 

In 3^uart saucepan, combine sugar. 



molasses, corn syrup, and water. Stir to 
dissolve sugar. Cook over medium-low 
heat for 15-20 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Raise temperature to medium; 
cook, stirring frequently to hard ball 
stage (265) 40-45 minutes. Add soda and 
butter; mix well. Stir in nuts. Pour into 
greased shallow pan. When cool enough 
to handle (about 15 minutes) pull till 
opaque and lighter in color. Form into 
ropes; cut with kitchen shears. Wrap in 
waxed paper or foil. Makes about 
seventy 1-inch pieces. 

MolsMSB BartMeuad Si)ar«rit» 

4 or 5 pounds spareribs, cut into serv- 
ing pieces 
Vi cup molasses . 
V4 tup undiluted ffozen concentrated 

orange juice 
Vi cup tomato catsup 
y* cup finely chopped onion 
2 tablespoons cooking oil 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
salt and p«^p^ 



Heat oven to 350 degrees. Sprinkle 
spareribs with salt and pepper. Arrange 
in pan and bake (not broil) for about 30 
minutes, remove and drain off excess fat 

from pan. 

Combine remaining ingredients and 
pour over spareribs. Return to oven and 
bake another 30 minutes, basting fre- 
quently. Makes 4 or 5 servings. 

Molasses, whipped with warm butter, 
makes a good spread for hotcakes or 
waffles. During the depression years 
many a farm kid had molasses mixed 
with lard, or clean bacon fryings, spread 
on thick slices of homemade bread for 
school lunches. In some parts, this 
spread was called Charlie Taylor, but for 
what reason I couldn't say. Another 
butter substitute was beef suet rendered 
at a very low temperature, mixed with 
buttermilk, yokes of eggs, and enough 
molasses to sweeten slightly. Believe it 
or not, kids thought this was great stuff 
on hot biscuits. But, then, us poor farm 
kids in the depression years thought any 
food was greatl ^if^ 



Chuck Wagon 
Cookin' 



by STELLA HUGHES 

A tantalizing collection of cow- 
camp cook tales and 112 authen- 
tic old-time dutch oven reclftes. 




only 



Calif, residents add 6% sales tax plus $1.00 postage and handling 
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Come visit us... 



A GREAT SELECTrON OF BOOKS 




MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 

74-42S Highway lit at Deep Canyon Road Palm Doiart» Caltfomia 
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Great Research 




RAILROADS OF NEVADA AND EASTERN 
CALIFOIINIA VOL. I ky OtvM F. MytMl. Ttia 

polflnant msof4 ot o\™r 43 mllroada et Northern ' 
Nevada, many of them never before chronicled. 
Fantastic reproduction at rare photographs and 
mapa (ovaf SCO). A delude preeentation. Large 
formM, hardoovir, fiS.ClO. 

RAILROADS OF NEVADA AND EASTERN 
CALIF OHNIA VOL. II by OnM F. MyrlClC. Juat 
as Vol. i detailed the hiatory of the Northern 
Roada, Vol. II expand! thtnairaad hMory to the 
Southern Roadi of Nevada. Ttila voluma alio 
contain! a titaful Index to botli volumes, and is a 
relt^le and a«nirat* travel guide today as the 
reader wanders among the ghost towns of the 
paat. Lavlahly 'Illustrated with maps and old 
photos, large format, hardoover, S1S.00. 




RAILROADS OF ARIZONA VOL. I by Oa«ld F. 

Myrlck. fulore than 30 railroads of Sojthero Ari- 
zona are pfesented, logelhsr wilfi 542 nostalgic 
Illustrations, 55 special maps and an Index. A 
valuable travat gulda and * raltabia historical re- 
feranee. Large format, hardcover, 477 pagaa, 
S1S.50. 

Please add $1.00 post^e/handling 
Calif, realdanta add t% state talw tax 

StfCiC Magizint Book Shop 

P O Bo)< 1318, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 



We'd like to know. . . 



I 1. Do you read Desert Magazine regularly? !i3 Occ^^ionaly? □ 

j 2. Subser^f ESf Newsstand? □ Library? □ 

I 3. Do you also buy Arizona Highways? □ New Mexico □ Sunset □ New West □ 

I Colorado □ Pa/m Springs Life □ Rockhound □ Gems and Minerals 'S Western 

I Treasures O Four Wheeler n Other TiR g - TR^ka uc>.gr s 

I 4. The editors of Desert Magazine since its founding in 1937 have ranged aooss 

I the Southwestern United States and Northern Mexico in search of stories. There are 

I arid areas elsewhere but the Great Colorado and Sonoran Deserts and their neigh- 

1 bors and subsidiaries are our beat. Which areas interest you the most? Central- 

I California \St Southern California 1^ Baja California □ Arizona □ Sonora 

I (Mexico) □ New Mexico I3t Nevada □ Southern Colorado □ Southern Utah □ 

j AH □ Other T>vg:K.V$4- , , 

I 5 . Among these specific desert areas, whidi interest you the mO^? CoachelJa Val- 
I ley □ Colorado River Basin □ Baja California D Death VtUkKf M L^teaster^ 
j Mojave □ Grand Canyon □ All □ Other 

6. Among places to go in the desert, do you prefer resort communities? O Private 
full-facility resorts □ Improved campgrounds □ Primitive campgrounds S Ghost 
towns Indian reservations □ Designated public recreation areas □ Undevebp- 
ed public lands B Lakes or rivers CB Designated ORV joc^ions □ Other . 



7. Aside from the pleasure of eSteaping for a weekend or vacation, which of these 
hobbies do you bring with you to the desert? Rock hunting S Buried artifacts ^ 
Mining D Ghost towtts S Western history 13 Indian custiHns and lore □ Photo- 
graphy 9 Backpacking O Pour-wheeling 3 Motorcycles □ Dunebuggies □ 
Motorized camping .□ Tent camping □ Nature study S E^qaloration 3 Other 



6. How well has Desert Magazine served your interest in (4) through (7) aboy<e7 
Invaluable O Most always useful Ssfnetiwes useful D Sddom useful Q 
Please add your frank ^mments: 



9. Which of these subjects would you like to read more about in Desert Magazine? 
Indian lore □ Ghost feswns S Lost mines □ Community history Ei Community 
profileis □ Western htstoiy S' Hobbies S Crafts □ Camp cooking □ Resource 
management □ Remote attractions B Parks and resort facilities □ Personality 
profiles □ Economic opportunities □ Retirement living □ Geological profiles □ 
Current eotnotttic (development □ Off 'FOsd driving Recr^iOQal vehides □ 
Animal arid plant life H Desert life styles □Otfwr 



10. Do you consider the articles in Desert Magazine to be thoroughly researched? 
Entertainingly written 1^ Well illustrated □ Poorly researched □ Dull reading □ 
Badly illus^b'sted □ PleaSe arid your frank cornmetst: 



11. Do you think Desert Magazine's past reporting of controversial issues such as 
land management h^ been pro-conservationist? □ Anti-conservationist □ 
Neutral □ None of these □ Please add your frank comment: 



12. In planning your weekends in the desert, you prefer destinations approximately 

from hpm0. Do you stay at a report h^atel? □ Motel □ In yiour RV □ 
Cgmp out □ Eat th rirataiurimts frequently □ InfrsiquerKly □ 

13 . For your vacatkiirts in die desert, you prefer destinations approximately 



miles from home. During your trip, will you stay at a resort? □ In motels □ In your 
RV □ Camp out □ Do you plan to patronize restaurants frequently □ Infrequent- 
ly o : 

14. Has Desert Magazine been helpful to you when planning your vacations and 
weekends? Atwi^s nspmetin^ □ NoC at atll □ Please add you frcpk comment; 



We want e>ch issue of Desert Mag^ine to truly reflect your, our readers', tastes 
and needs. Please take a little time to fill out this questionaire. Then, just cut it out 
along the line at tfie left and mail to Desert Query, Box 1318, Palm Desert, Calif, 
92260. And if you like what you've seen in this issue, why don't you take another 
moment and fill out the subscription coupon below. We'll be glad to bill you or 
charge it to your Visa or Master Charge, Be sure and check the box if you want ^ 
freereptacem«)tciH)V^f this issue and agafn, our sineerf^ thanksl 



REPLACEABLE SUBSCRIPTION FORM 



P.O. Box 131S, Palm Deaerti California 92200 



Kame. 



Addross. 

CMy 

li 



.State. 



O Check here if you wish 
this Issue replaced 

□ RENEW MY PRESENT 
SUBSCRIPTION 

D ENTER A NEW 
SiUBSCRlPTlON 

Zip 



, [eheek, money order or cKarQel 



MY CHARGE: 

n 



Credit Card No. 

Expiration Date 
Montti/Ysar 

MaaterCharge 
Intertianli No. 



Signature . 



[Charge nof valid uniesssigne^l 
n SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card r "From 
□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED 
Oie Year 



□ BILL ME 



$9.00 



Two Years 
tor Two 1-Yearj 

$17,00 



Three Years 
[Or Three 1-Vear) 

$25.00 



Foriflgn sul^seribers add $2, {©/year postage 



□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE HANDSOME 

BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR $6.00 (Includes tax pnd postage) 

□ Pa«e BinderCs) with Yearts] □ Undated 



RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S LARGEST 
4-WH EEL- DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 

Accessories fitr All Makes 

n%ieep 

JOHNSON'S 4WD CENTER, INC 

71100 Cypress fat Van Bursn] 

P. O Box A277 
atvarslde, California 92S04 
Telaphone (7141 7SS-1330 



TREASURE HUNTERS 
PROSPECTORS — 

Metal-Mineral Detectors 

DfiEDGES 
DRY WASHERS MAPS 
BOOKS TOOLS ASSAY KIT 
SLUICE BOXES MINERAL LlQHTS 
LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
Sand 25c (or catalog ta: 
AURORA 

6286 BEACH Bi VD 
BUENA PARK CALIF 90620 
\Ti&\ 521 -ea!! 

COE PROSPECTOR SUPPLY 

KATELLA 
ANAHEIM. CALIF..9ZS04 
7 141995-1703 



PARADISE LODGE 

Travel Trailer 
& Camper Park 

COMPLETE HOOKUPS 

16 MILES NORTH OF BISHOP 
ON LOWER ROCK CREEK 

• Fishing at your Campsite 
Overniters Irt/elcome 
Daily, Waakly, Monthly Ratw 
Ftestaursntift Cocktail Bar 
Hous^e^ins Cattagw 
Hiking - Naturd Ttnilj 
StorHcjE Area — LoW Rtfl^K 
Secluded Area 




MILES TO . . . 
Pteassnt Valley 
REservoir 
Tom's PtacB 
Crowlpy Lake 

MLimrrsoEh 



How To Get There 

on Mwy. 396 (oi 12 
iiiii,:'. tjhke Luwt;f 



For Reseryationi. Vifitff, phone or drop In: 

PA H ADISE LODGE 

Route 2, Bishop, California 33514 
Phone (Area Code 714) 387 2370 



CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 



YOUR CAR AND TOMORROW'S FUELS 

AS THE SUPPLY OF OIL DROPS, SYNTHETICS BECOME MORE ATTRACTIVE. 



General Motors is not in 
the fuel business. But since 
the cars wc buikl depend on 
fuel, we have to be on top of 
the energy situation. Here's 
the way it looks to us. 

All the cnrs wc build are 
powered by internal combus- 
tion engines. These engines 
work by burning petroleum- 
derived gasoline or diesel fuel 
under high pressure. So far, 
petroleum h;is been the 
safest, least expensive source 
of these hydrocarbon fuels, 
whicli pack ;i lot of energy 
per gallon. But automotive 
fuels can also be obtained 
from many other sources, 
ranging from oil shale to coal 
and even corn stalks. The 
problem is to turn these solid 
materials into safe, conve- 
nient, environmentally 
sduhd, cost-efficient liquid 
fuels. 

At GM, we have eval- 
uated a variety of domestic 
resources and alternative 
fuels. 

Fuels made from shale 
oil are the best current 
alternatives. Shale oil is pro- 
duced by heat-treating oil 
shale, an abundant American 



resource. Gasoline and diesel 
fuel could be refined from 
shale oil. What is needed, 
however, are the plants to 
convert the shale rock into 
the shale oil. As petroleunl 
bec(Miies more expensive, it 
will be cost-efficient to build 
these plants. The mining of 
shale, though, still presents 
serious environmental prob- 
lems that must be solved. 

Coal is the next best 
option. Coal can also be 
turned into gasoline and die- 
sel fuel, but the iimcrss is 
more expensive and complex 
than 1^iat for oil -shale. As 
with oil shale* coal mining 
also iioses environmental 
problems. 

Biomass (vegetation and 
organic wastes) is another 
possibility. The main advan- 
tage of biomass is that it is a 
renewable resource. How- 
ever, biomass is difficult 
and expensive to collect and 
process. 

The only autnmntivo fuel 
currently being made that 
uses biomass is gasohol. 
Gasohol is a Ijlend of 
ethyl alcohol and gasoline. 
The use of gasohol in pres- 
ent-day cars can save gaso- 
line and causes no insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

Hydrogen has often been 
discussed. Although engines 
can be run on hydrogen, its 
production potentiat appears 



limited, and the practical 
problems of safe and efficient 
distribution and storage 
haven't yet been solved. 

Although electricity 
isn't a fiiel, it can be gen- 
erated from non-petroleum 
resources. Some electrically- 
powered cars are already on 
the road. The ])n>ljlem is that 
with current lead -acid batter- 
ies they're only capable of 
traveling relalively short dis- 
tances between battery 
charges. We're continuing to 
do extensive research on 
advanced zinc-nickel oxide 
storage batteries. 

Nothing is more impor- 
tant than ensuring the supply 
of fuels needed to keep our 
country strong. At GM we 
are confident that if govern- 
ment and industry cooperate 
and work together to explore 
alternative energy sources, 
the problem of providing suf- 
ficient fuels for the future, at 
the lowest [lossible cost, can 
and will be solved. 

77iis adverHscmeiU is part of our 
continuing effort to give custom- 
ers iisc/id iuformdUo)! about 
ilieir cars and truclis and tlic 
company that builds them. 

General Motors 

People building transportation 
to serve people 



NO. 36 IN A SERIES ON 
CALIFORNIA PALM OASES 

rmnns 




By Dick Bloomquist 

Several of the oases visited on our de- 
sert pasear have contained Indian 
grinding holes, but Mortero Palms 
(from the Spanish mortero, mortar) is 
the first to be named for them. And, too, 
Mortero Spring a few miles to the south- 
east also took its name from a similar 
clutch of Diegueno grinding mills. 

The unpaved Dos Cabezas Road pro- 
vides access to Mortero Palms. Because 
of rough spots and possible sandy 
stretches, a pickup truck is recom- 
mended for this route, which begins off 
County Road S2 four miles from the 
community of Ocotillo in southwest Im- 
perial County. 

Nearly six miles from its starting 
point, the winding byway crosses the 
tracks of the San Diego and Arizona 
Eastern Railway which we saw in far 
more rugged terrain at Carrizo Palms on 
our last field trip. One and one-half miles 
to the right of the crossing, a black water 
tank at the site of the long-abandoned 
Dos Cabezas stations stands out above 
the desert plain. The railroad itself has 
suspended service indefinitely as a 
result of washouts from the 1976 flash 
flood and at this writing. Southern Pa- 
cific has requested permission to aban- 
don the line. 

Soon we skirt a rock "island" with a 
deserted cabin nestled amid its boul- 
ders. The shack, once part of a sheep 
camp, was constructed largely of ocotillo 
stalks and adobe by the McCain family 
whose handiwork we also noted in North 
Indian Valley earlier in this series. 

A little beyond the cabin our roadway 
divides, the right fork ending at the 
Mortero Palms trailhead. The branch 
continuing straight ahead leads to Dos 
Cabezas Spring, a fraction of a mile 
distant. The Oos Cabezas CTwo Heads) 
42 



in this case are probably the twin mono- 
liths above the spring. A second, less 
frequently heard explanation traces the 
origin of this Spanish place name to the 
waterhole's two "heads" or sources. 
The spring once supplied water for the 
Dos Cabezas station on the S.D. & A.E., 
and portions of the old pipeline are still 
visible. 

The right-hand fork leading toward 
Mortero Palms (at mile 19.3 on the log) 
also halts after a fraction of a mile. A 
bench near the junction of two dry 
washes furnishes a convenient place to 
park. From this point walk up the arroyo 
that comes in from the right. (Years ago I 
heard of a lone palm growing in the 
/eft-hand fork, but 1 have not as yet ex- 
plored that branch.) Very soon, at a point 
where the little ravine apparently peters 
out in a shallow amphitheater, a tenuous 
trail veers off to the left, heading toward 
a rocky ridge set squarely across the 
watercourse. On a tiny flat several yards 



to the right of the pathway, a water 
trough inscribed "R.D. McCain 1940 
Dec." serves as another reminder of by- 
gone ranching days. 

The trail easily scales the low ridge, 
beyond which the Washington las begin. 
Here is an outstanding example of a hid- 
den desert oasis. So well immured are 
the palms in their mountain fastness that 
the casual hiker without knowledge of 
the country would miss them completely 
unless he chanced to climb the inter- 
vening cliff. To one side of the first adult 
palm a cave runs back into the rocks for 
twenty-five feet or so; here, too, are 
three of the Diegueno mortar holes 
which have given the grove its name. I'm 
confident that a thorough examination of 
other nearby outcrops would reveal still 
more grinding milts. Some years ago 
another designation for the oasis, 
"Canada del Muerto" ("Ravine of the 
Dead Man"), began appearing on maps 
but happily, it has now been replaced by 
The Desert Magazine November 1979 



the original name. 

Roughly eightv-five Washingtonias of 
various ages grow in a compact colony at 
Mortero Palms. Tisfey are vigorous trees, 
thriving on the water supply which lies 
concealed only a few f<6ei beneath the 
surface. Erosion has cut t^e soil away 
from many of the trunks, providing an 
opportunity to observe the fan palm's 
dense mass of small roots. Numerous 
shrubby live oaks on the canyon's north- 
facing slope add a distinctive touch to 
lJ»e grove. 



MILEAGE LOG 

0.0 Junction of San Diego County 
S2 and dirt road to Bow V^illow 
Cam po round In toutliern part of 
Anzs-Borrego Ossart State Park. 
Drive sou^ on S2 toward inter- 
state Highway 8. 
0.3 S2 oroesoa Carrizo Wash. Con- 
tinue Mutfi on S2. 
7.6 Imperial Highway monument on 
left. Leave Anxa-Borr^o Dnert 
State Park and San Dieffo County, 
enter Imperial County. 

11.9 Junction. Turn right off S2 onto 
un]»y«(t Ooa Qafaasas Reatl. 
nokup trunk rweamimmM. ^or 
travatan oomino from the op- 
posHfi directliHi, thft turnoff Is 
four miles northwest of the coirw 
munity of Oootlllo.) 

13.1 Junotton. Baar r^ht. 

Ra-enter Anza-Borrego DMert 
State Park and San Diego County. 

17.8 Cross tracks of 3an Diego and 
Arizona Eastern Railway. Turn 
right on far side of tracks. 

17.7 Junction. Baor left. 

IS. 7 Junction. Bear left. 

tB.B Junelitin. Bear left. 

19.1 Pass old sheep camp cabin on 
left. Mortero Paima In the Ja- 
cumtm Mountains js vislbis to tfie 
southwest. 

1S.3 Junction. Bear rigiit. {Continue 
straight ahead for Dos Cab«EBS 
Spring, ttvraa-fenttiii of a nilta 
distant,) 

19.7 Junction. Bear right. 

19.7+ Good parking plia^ on fiat. Two 
washes jolin }ititt lieyand this 
point; walk up the right fork. 
After a tew hundred yards the 
catvyOTi seems to disappear In a 
sFMfiOW bowl. Bear left, foliowing 
a faint trail over a low cliff In the 
watercourse. The palms begin 
just beyond the cliff. Hiking dis- 
tance about three-quarters of a 
mile; elevation at oasis approx- 
imately 2,100 feet. (To become 
better oriented before starting the 
hike, cross wash coming In from 
the right near parking spot and 
climb knoll on the other side. The 
tops of several palms are visible 
from tt>l» knotl.) 



RIDE 'N' DINE 

for only $8.95 

nine In the sky . . . After a breathtaking ride on 
The Tram, enjoy a delicious prime rib clinnet 
at the top of the world. 

Special Ride 'n' Dine, $8.95 after 4 p.m. 
Young adults, 12-17, $7.95 . . . Children, 4-11, $S.50 

Last car up at 7:30, down at 9:15 p.ni. 

Reopeh October 13 

Sorry, no credit cards or r^rvatbns on this special offer. 




NO VISIT TO PALM SPRINGS IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT A RIDE ON 
THE SPECTACULAR PALM SPRINGS 
AERIAL TRAMWAY! 

For more Ride 'n' Dine information 
phone ^14) 325-1391 
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• BOOKS-MAQAZrNES 



DESERT MAGAZINE. 116 Issues 1950 - 1964. 
$100 (>lus shipping. SASE for list, Deboer, 3206 
Valley Vista, Walnut Creel(, Calif . 94596. 



• BUftlNEM OPPORTUNITIES 



YOU CAN write, publiati, distribute and keep 
ttio protitt on your how-to-do-lt book as I am 
doing now. Datatis $3.00. CBC, P. 0. Box 2591, 
GtiulaVl«ta, California 9201 2. 



$20,000/ 1^0 NTH possible in maiiorder! Free 
details. Send #10 se It -addressed, starnpsd en- 
valope to: Sttmson, Box 24|}-la, Lakewood, Calif. 
9ori4. 



REACH A SELECTIVE audience with a Classl- 
flod Ad In The Trading Post Mctlon of DMsrt 
Magaztn* for «a llttlftu $&.«> monthly; 



• DESERT PAINTINGS ART 



SEE KINGSLEY OSMUND HARRIS orlglntJ 
Deaert Paintings display In Desert MagcHna'a 
Western Art QallaFy, Palm D««ft, CUtfamW. 



• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbiing, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free i;atai09ue anri price list MDC Industries, 

400 West Gienwood Avsnup. Ph itactei phia, PA. 
191^0. D^itilijr li^qi.iir i.:-s inviicd 

» GEMS 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP. 593 W^eat U Ca. 
dena Dr., Riverside, California 92501 . Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956, Come In 

and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, rrnnerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, biacit liQhts, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books, 



WHOLESALE — GEMS— any type— also other 
merchandise. Catalogs available. Please allow 
48 hours for distribution or mall order. Freda M. 
Franolsod, 11335 E. Lambort, El Monte, Calif. 
91732. 



• MAPS 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



• MAPS 



OLD STATE, Railroad, County Maps. 70-110 
years old. All States. Stamp for cataloQ. 
Morthern Map, Dept. DM, Dunnellon, Fl. 32^. 
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1910 MOHAVE DESERT Water Supply Map 
showing springs, weils and water holes as they 
were at Ihe turn of the Century. Excellent tool 
for help in locating bottles, arrowheads and old 
artifacts left by early travelers. Shows wagon 
trallA and early roads with Interesting expiana- 
tlon wording such as water only or water, pro- 
visions and automobile supplies, etc. For copy 
send $5.00, Peterson's Map Collectiot], P. 0. 
Box 309, Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. ] 



MINING 



EXCITING GOLD RUSH ol ■79" is on! Go for Itl 
Stake your claim I info, Forms, Plat Maps, Ad- 
vice. '79er8 Gold Pak $5.00. D-Jem-Trac Mlrves, 
Hayfork, Calif, 96041. 



ASSAYS— Gold & Sliver $10.00. High quality 
spectrograph Ic analysis for 65 m^ta^ $9.00. 
Free price list. Reed Engineering, 2ier^ollege 
Ave., Costa Mesa, Calif. 92827. 



• PROSPECTING 



DRYWASHERS! GOLD CONCENTRATORS! 
Guaranteed to recover minerals, gold A hobby 
that pays lor Itself! Write to: Nick's Nugget, 
P. O. Bo>! 1081, Fomana, Caltfofni* 92335. C'14) 

822-2846. 



• SEEDS a PLANTS 



BELLEW MEMORIAL ARTHRITIS Medical 

Clinic, D.H.S., Calif. Practice limited to the 
Bel lew Vaccine Method of treating arthritis. 
Desert sun 4ind cllfltata. Phone 714<3ZSr87^. 
Write P. O. B&x3l», b.H.S., Callfemla ft2240. 



UNIQUE HAWAIIAN Sewing Patterns for muu- 
muus, holokus. sun dresses, pareaus (sarongs), 
bikinis, shirts, resort wear. Hawaiian quilling 
and needlepoint patterns. From Hawaii's Pat- 
tern People: Pauioa, Pacifica and PoaHalani. For 
complete mall-order catalog send (1.00 to Pat- 
terns. Dept. D, P. 0. Box 11254, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 98814. 



SOURDOUGH FOR the Soul. Make your own 
Starter. Easy and delicious recipes Included. 
$«n<d $1 8A8& to P. B, iTic., 8«e6j CIma, Gatif; 
9^23. 



WANTED: OLD BASEBALL Cards issued be- 
tween 1887 and 1970. Coiiector wii! pay cash. 
Contact Bob Earhart, 3660 Cartwright, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 91107. 



AUTHENTIC OLD Laadvlile. Colorado, land 
office homestead documents, issued and dated - 
cla^lc old handwrltlns - iBSOs to 1905. Frame 
(or sn uiiueual gift. Free list. Helen Ford, 1110 
M iller PI., golden Oohirado 80401. 



RARE EARTH ELEMENTS. What they are. 
Why are they valuable. Where they are found. 
How they are Identified. $2. Tomar Researoh, 
Dept. DM10, Mofltfoee^ Calff. 01020. 



JOJOBA— 25 clean seed, Instructions. $1.60 
prepaid. Indian Trail Nursery. Star Rt, 2, Box 
75, Twentynlne Palms, California 92277. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



TREASURE— Locate quarter mile away with ul- 
trasensitive locator— brochure free. Ressarch 
Products, Box ISIAl-SUC, Tampa, Florida 
33611 



INSTANT RICHES— Explore flhost towns. Find 
buried treasure, coins, relics, antiques, and 
more. Goldak— the finest "Metal and Treasure 
Locators sinoa 1S33." Send for free ostalog. 
Qoifl^k, Deiiit t), ^ Sono^ Avitfatl, Qtendata, 
CalfforniatiaOl. 



DOWSING FOR old mines, bottles, relics, 
minerals, oil, water, lost objects, etc., learned 
easily, inexpensively. No oetUy locatars, se- 
minars. Details: Onaway— A56, 2SLuoky Drive, 
San Rafael, Calif. 94904. 



HOW TO 
PLACE YOUR 
TRADING POST AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion re- 
mittance to: Trading Post, Desert 
Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260. 
Classified rates are 50c per word, 
$5.00 minimum per insertion. 



Deadline for 
Claiiilied Ads 
is tOlh of leMnd 
month preceding 
cttwer dale. 
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COOK BOOKS 



For the outdoor enthusfatt. 
and thoto wKo like to flavor 
their life with the unusuai 




AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LOHE by 
Carolyn NtWuinimar. Original Indian plants 
used for foods, medicinal purposes, etc., de- 
scribed, plus unusuai recipes. Large format, 
191 pages, profusely Illustrated, SS.SS. 

CHUCK WAOON COOKIN' by Stella 
Hughes. Recipes collected straight from the 
source— cow t)oy cooks. Contains Mexican re- 
cipes, instructions for deep-pK tMrbecue and 
the art of uaing Outoh ovens for cooiiinfl 
everything ffom tourdoufih Itiseuttt to 8on- 
ol-Qun atisw. PtipvrtMk, i70 p«gii, $4.95. 

DUTCH OVEN COOK BOOK by Don Holm. 
New and exciting culinary adventures In 
Dutch Oven cooking. Heavy poparbaek, 106 
pages, $4.95. 

ARIZONA COOK BOOK by A) and Mildred 
Fischer. Unusual recipes tor Indian cooking. 
Mexican dishes, Wesiem specialties. iJnique 
coiieclion. Paperback, 142 pages, $3.00. 

Da QRAZIA AND MEXICAN COOKERY, II- 
lutlrairad by 0« Qrazla, lext by Rtta Davan- 

port. A delightful presentation containing all 
the favorite Mexican recipes that have be- 
come standard throughout the Southwest. 
Beautiful illustrations, In color, by the incom- 
ptrobte Da Onzls. $4.9S. 

CACTUS COOK BOOK csmplM by JeyM I. 

Tale. An excellent selection of raclpaa that 
emphasise their edible or potable qualities. 

Also includes chapter on Food PTMnrvatlon. 
Paperback, 127 pages, S2.00. 

SOURDOUQH COOKBOOK by Don and 
Myrlle Holm. How to make a sourdough 
starter, and many dozens of sourdough re- 
cipes. Paperb«cK, 136 pages, illus., $4.9S. 

CITMUS COOK BOOK by QIanda MeOlllis. 

An unusual and outstanding treasury of 
citrus cookery, includes lips on freezing, 
juicing and shipping. Paperback, spiral 
bound, $2.00. 

CALIFORNIA COOK BOOK by Al and Mil- 
dred Fischer. Recipes divided into "Early 
California," "Calllornia Fruits," "California 
Products," "Sea Foods" and "VWIne Cool^- 
mg." 400 more unique coiiecttons by the 
FiMhars, PapertMsk, 142 pagea, $3.00. 

Please add SOc per total order 
fbr postage and handiing 

Cattferato raaMants ptewa aed 8% Seles tax 

Send check or money order totUy le 



Maptint look 



p. O. Bex I3t« 
Palm Desert, CaHfomta 92200 




The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 

P.O. Box 700 
Caldw«H, litatio 83^ 

We take pride in the production of fine books 
for the readers of Western American history — 
with particular emphasis on the history of the 
Pacific Northwest and the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

Writ© for k Free Catalog. 




CAI'GOID 

Metal Detectors, Gedogistt, 
Miners & Prospectors Supplies, 
Topo Maps. Books. 

SEND FOR CATALOG: 
2400 E. Foothill Boulevard 
ParattafM, Caltfomia St 1 07 



MOVING? 

so YOU WILL NOT MISS AN ISSUE 
NOTIFY US AS SOON AS I^SSIILI. 

H mn ts iticluilt oM addrau 
as well ss the new 

AND BOTH ZIP CODES! 



346-8113 



LODGE 



C^ilifornia 92260 




First Phase of Our Remodeling 
Program Now Completed 

THE DESERT'S 

MOST FAMOUS BISTRO 

346-2314 




SPINY 
LIZARDS 

Continued from page 23 



one sees a lizard with a forked tail which 
is the result of an tmcomptete break in 
the original tail, A partial break can 
stimulate the growth of a new tail seg- 
ment but regeneration does not involve 
the restoration of actual vertebrae. 
Instead, the lost vertebrae are replaced 
with a row of cartilidge. You Can easily 
tell whether a lizard has broken a its tail 
at one time or another because the new 
tail will have a different scale pattern. 

Perhaps the most common of the 
spinys are the desert spiny lizards, 
Sceloporus magister. Desert spinys are 
one of the largest members of the genus 
Scetoporus with a maximum measure- 
ment of abdut five and one-half inches 
plus a tail that can be up to seven inches 
long. Adults are usually light colored 
with black wedge-shaped marks on each 
side of their necks. Adult mates have a 
bright blue patch on their throats and on 
each side of their bellies The belly 
patches are edged with black bands and 
sometimes are joined in the center. The 
desert spinys are primarily insectivorous 
although they have been known to eat 
some vegetation Ants, flies, bees, and 
grasshoppers seem to be their main diet 
but on occasion they will capture small 
tizards 

In southeastern Arizona, southwestern 
New Mexico, and portions of northern 
Mexico the range of the desert spiny liz- 
ard overlaps that of the Clark's spiny 
lizard, Sceloporus clarki. Within this 
area of overlaps it is easy to confuse the 
two species. Like the desert spiny, the 
Clark's spiny can be up to five inches 
long with an additional seven inches of 
tail. The Clark's spiny prefers a more 
humid habitat, generally at higher eleva- 
tions than the desert sptny lizard. This 
difference in habitat preferance can be 
used to help identify them. The Clark's 
spiny prefers trees but occasionally can 
be found on the ground among rocks. 
They are very shy and tend to stay on the 
opposite sides of rocks or tree trunks. 
Their food consists of insects and occa- 
sionally, leaves, buds and flowers. 

Sagebrush lizards, Sce/oporus gra- 
Cfousus, occupy areas from high desert 
to mountain tops. They are most com- 
mon in the Great Basin region of Nevada 
and Utah in sagebrush flats, thus their 
common name. However, their range ex- 
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tends throughout a considerable part of 
California, Nevada, Utah, and the north- 
ern portions of Arizona and New Mexico, 
They can be found in a wide variety of 
environments where they seem to prefer 
relatively open and well illuminated 
areas. The sagebrush lizards spend most 
6f their time on the ground where they 
can retreat into mammal holes and rock 
crevices for cover. Sagebrush lizards can 
be told from the other members of the 
spiny lizards by the fact that the blue 
throat patch is often absent, or the throat 
will be mottled with a little blue. Also, 
most individuals have very distinct light 
stripes rtjnning down their backs. They 
are seliipm found feetew 5,000 feet En ele- 
vation. 

Sceloporus occidental'is, western fence 
lizards or blue-bellies, are one of the 
most common of the wester^ lizards of 
any species. They can be seen on fence 
posts, rocks, logs, piles of lumber, and 
the sides of buildings. They occupy a 
great variety of habitats from sea level to 
about 9,000 feet but are absent from the 
desert environment. Western fence li- 
zards are gray, brownish or greenish 
with rather distinct dark spots or wavy 
crossbars on their backs and sometimes, 
they have longitudinal light stripes. The 
hind surface of the legs are yellow or 
orange in adults. The keeled scales on 
the backs of the western fence lizards are 
smaller than those of the desert spiny or 
the Clark's Spiny lizards. Subspecies of 
western fence lizards can be found 
throughout northern and western Cali- 
fornia, norther,n Baja, and almost all of 
Nevada and western Utah, 

Eastern fence lizards, Sce/oporos Uf?'- 
dulatus, can be found in eastern AriSEona 
and Nevada, most of New Mexicti^ and 
the states furtlier east as well as porSons 



of northern MeSttejS. They are abundant 
along canyon bottoms at elevations up to 
5,M0feet. Eastern fence lizards seldom 
reach a body lengtlT of more than three 
inches and their tail is usually about one 
and one-half times the length of their 
body. A portion of the ranges of the 
eastern and western fencie lizards over- 
lap. Eastern fence lizards can be told 
from western fence lizards by the fact 
that mate eastern fence lizards have a 
blue spot on each side of the throat 
whereas male western fence lizards have 
one large blue area under the throat. The 
eastern fence lizard lives in a variety of 
habitats including forests, woodlands, 
prairies, flatlands, and rocky hillsides. 

There are five other species of spiny 
lizards found in the western United 
States. Of these, one of the most 
common is a large, dark colored granite 
spiny, Sceloporus orcutt/. These lizards 
have rather flat, unkeeled scales on their 
body but very strongly keeled and point- 
ed scales on their tails. Granite spinys 
are found on the coastal side of the 
mountains in Southern California and in 
Baja California, They prefer areas of 
open chapparal below 5,500 feet in ele- 
vation. In the deserts they are found in 
rocky canyons and on the upper rocky 
portions of alluvial fans. In Baja 
California they occur primarily in 
pinyon-juniper woodlands. 

The spiny lizards and the many other 
species of lizards that inhabit the south- 
west are all part of a complex of ecosys- 
tems. With the exception of two species, 
the Mexican beaded lizard and the gila 
monster, lizards are harmless to man. 
When you encounter one along a hiking 
trail cr abound your home, take time to 
walc^ and appreciate these interesting 
members of l^e animal cammuinity. 




Masazine Novemlser ' 



FIRST CLASS MAIL-ORDER 
PHOTO DEVELOPING 

Kodacolor and Fujicolor 
Pfinl Filrri Developing SpeCtaliBta 
''Normal 12 exposure roll .$2.50 

w ttt» nm mi e* Fm , $3 . so 



Film reiurned by first class 
mail tor FAST strvlce. 
Send for price list. 

Your Reliable 
Mail Photofinisher 

Market Basket Photo Service 

p. O. Box 2630, 1S44 Frawt Road 



Colorado 

River 
Ghost Towns 

By Stanley W. Paher 




The Bkelet^ remalnt of abandoned mines 
and towna in the Cerbat Mountains and 
other barren ranges In western Arizona 
atons ttie GolormJo stiver are viattad by 
the author. L^vlahly tltuatr^ed wtth rare 
old photos. Larige format. Standard 
edition Is $2.ai. 

Beautiful 9>lx12)i hardcover edition 
oontalna tS four-wlor raftroduotloiM of 
etoMngs b>y noted Roy^ufWtl. mM 

Please add SOc for postage/ handUng 
Calll. residents please add 6%3tate sales tax 




Magazine Book Shop 



P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 




LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Open Invitation . . . 

Sirs: I found James R. Mitchell's article, 
"Harqua-Hala, Arizona," well-written and 
interesting. However, an open invitation to 
come and prowl and pick up samples, rocks, 
etc , is like me writitig an article in a national 
magazine felling readers how to reach your 
home property and help themselves to what- 
ever may interest them. The Golden Eagle 
and Bonanza mining properties are fully pa- 
tented claims. They are private property or 
which taxes are paid each year. 

The vandalism that has been perpetrated 
on this sleeping old town and mines during 
the past several years has been mind' 
boggling. When my father first received the 
deed to these claims in 1960, they were still in 
a dignified process of returning to nature. 
Now, everything that could possibly^ be 
ripped, broken, torn down, and burned Jhas 
been done so. Things we treasured have been 
stolen; "No Tresspassing" signs hive facsiw: 
torn dovifn. 

Harqua-Hala is a very valuable property 
and I would appreciate any help you can give 
to keep the vandals and their irresponsible 
actions away from other people's private 
property i 

Patsy Ruth Merrill, Trustee 

Tucson, AZ. 

U is doubtful that vandals bother to read 
Desert Magazine. But your point is welt 
taken. Private property of historical interest 
will be dttarly lAbietect as such in future 
;s5ues, 

Ed. 

Sirs; The falls shown on the CLivf^r o( your 
Sept. '79 issue is incorrettly idenlitied as 
Havasu Falls. It's Mooney Falls. 

Your articles could stand more proof- 
reading Grammatical and typographical 
errors seem to be on the increase lately. Let's 
bring Dfisert Magazine back up tio its high 
high standards. 

Joseph S;;yir 
Morgan Hills, CA. 

The new rrianag^ment here promises no more 
transplants and typos. Crammar are in the 
eyes of the beho/cfer. Ed . 



NUDE BATHING . . . 

Sirs: I strongly object to the picture on page 
47 of your Oct. '79 issue of the man, nude to 
his waist, sitting in the old bathtub at 
Cinnabar. Next you'll be printing pictures of 
young girls in bikinis! 

Minnie Contretemps 

Truth & Cons^uences, N .M. 

Very possibly. Ed. 



To Magazine Retailers: 
Cactus Paperworks, li^c, Is pleased to an* 
nounce a "Retail Display Allowanoa 
Plan" available to retailers Interested In 
earning a display allowance on Desert 
Magazine. To obtain details and a copy of 
tfie formal contract, please write to the 
Marketing Department, Cactus Paper- 
works, Inc., eo^ic Wi, P'lUtn Oasert, 
Calif. 922«0. 

Under the retell display aHowanee plan In 
consfderatton for fitlfllling the oondltlDns 
of the agreement you will be entitled to 

receive a display allowance of SO. IS for 
eacti copy sold. This plan will become ef- 
fective for all Issues you receive subse- 
quent to Cactus Paperworks'a written ac- 
ceptance on our t>ehalt of your application. 




PEDRO 
WHEEL CENTER 



1 &tfv & Gat f ey Sts . , San Ped ro , Cal if . 30731 

WE INSTALL WHAT WE SELL 

complete maintenance and repair 
fieltHMi lor «h« kmwliidgiia^ 

t212Ji 633-7794 

Joeand Tony GraodiiolP, owners 



iw^m & Mineral 

5555 Atlantic Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 90606 
Phone (213)428^96 

OpenTueB-8at.10a.m.toS:30p.[n,$unday10to4:30 
Headquarters for: ciesad Monday 

• Lapidary Supplies • Jewdry Making • Rockhound Supplies 

• Silver & Gold Casting Machines * Cut Stones • Rough Rock 
Writt ff>r FREE ALL NEW GEM SHOPPER 



Senc< orders to 
Box 1318 
P«lm DflMrt, Caiitornia 82280 



BOOKS OF 



0H08T TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES tri R6b«rt L. tniwn. Written by the author 
of (Imp Trail* to Otorada Qtiaat Towni, thtg 
book deals witti ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps for find- 
ing towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcovsr, 401 paget, $9.95. 

HiSTORICAl ATLAS OFCALIFOnNIA by War- 
rtn A. Back and Yiiaz D. Hatia. Extensive doeu- 
mentatlon and pertinent detail make this atlas a 
valuable aid to the student, scholar and every 
one Interested In the Golden State. 101 excellent 
maps present Information on the major faults, 
early Spanish explorations, Mexican land 
grants, routac to gold fieWa, tt\a Butterflald and 
Pony Exprws routM, CCC camps, World War tl 
InstaltaUaiu, ate. Hardesvar, large format, ax^ 
tantlva Indax, $18.90. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF NEW tVIEXICO tty 
Warran A. sack and Ynez D. Hassa. Geographl- 
eal data, sites of prehistoric civilizations, evanta 
af history, first towns, stagecoach lines, historic 
traita, etc., are Included In this comprahenslve 
atlas. Excellent maps. Index, Hardcover, largs 
format, highly recommended, S9.95. 

HOPI KACHINA DOLLS [With a Key lo Thair 
Idantllteathin], by Harold S. Collon. Kachlna 
dolls ara neither toys nor Idols, but aids to teach- 
ing religion and tradition. This Is a daflnitlva 
work on tha aubfaet, dascrlblng tha meaning, ttte 
making and the principal features of 266 varl- 
aitM of Kachlna dolls. Line drawings of each va- 
riety, plus color and b/w photos make It a com- 
plete guide to learn more of the richness of 
American Indian culture. Paperback. 150 pages, 
$4.50. 

ALIVE IN THE DESERT, The camplele guide 
for desert recreation and survival, by Joe Kraus. 
A handy volume that Is worth Its weight in your 
backpack or daypack on all your d^ert travels, 
by car or on foot. The author Is a longttma desert 
writer who tiaa been th^s himsetf. PapartnoK, 
113 pages, ts.ds. 

ADVENTURES tN THE REDWOODS by Har- 
rtett E. Weaver. The fascinating Story of the 
giant redwood is told by Harriett E. Weaver, 
whose career as California's first woman park 
ranger was spent among these living skyscrap- 
ers. A detailed guide to all major redwood 
gravea tn both tha ooattal and Starra ragldns Is 
rnctudad. Beauttfufty Htus., fMpaitwok, S2.9S. 

WQH MOUNTAINS & DEEP VALLEYS by LSW 
and OInny Clark, with photographs liy Edwbi C. 
Rookwall. A history end general guide book to 
the vast lands east of the High Sierra, south of 
the Comstock Lode, north of the Mojave Desert 
and west of Death Valley, by oldtlmers who 
know the area and have since birth. Paperback, 
192 pages, 2S0 photographs ^d many mtps. 
tS.95. 

SHADY LADIES OF THE WEST by Ranald 

Dean Miller. Everyone knows that the harlot was 
the vanguard of every move westward, and that 
she was as much at a part of the western scene 
as the marshal, the badman, the trail-hand or 
the rancher. Many are the reasons she has been 
neglected tty the historian— none of lham valid. 
Auttior Milter, in this enlightening book, seeks 
toremady soma of the paucity of Informal ion on 
tfm Ameiioan pioneers of this ancient profas- 
stdn. Hardcovsr, comprehensive blblipgr^hy, 
224fngea,sy.0S. 

FIELD QUIOE TO WESTERN BIROS by Roger 
Tory Pataraon. Tlio standard boak for field fden- 
tlflcallon spansored by the National Audubon 
Society, second Edition, enlarged, 658 photos In 
full color. Strong, durable paperback, $6.96. 



QHOST TOWN: El Dorado by Lambert Ftorln. 
The colorful, outrageous characters of the West- 
ern mining towns come to ilfe on every page of 
ihis fascinating volume crammed with piiotos of 
ghost towns In Colorado, California, Arizona, 
Utah, etc., plus exciting history and anecdotes, 
246 photos and illustrations. Large tormat, hard- 
cover, originally publistied at S12.9S, now priced 
aiSS.SS. 

MINES OF THE MOJAVE by Ron and Peggy 
Miller covers the numerous mining districts run- 
ning across the upper Mojave Desert from Tropi- 
co, west of the town of Mojave, to Mountain 
Pass, a little west of the Nevada border. Paper- 




LOST MINES AND BURIED TREASURES OF 
THE WEST, Bibliography and Place Names 
from Kansas West to California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Mexico. This large, easy-to-usa vol- 
ume lists the works of more than 1100 different 
authors, covering thousands of stories of lost 
mines and buried treasures supposedly located 
in 1S Western and Southwestern slates and in 
Mexico. An Important basic research tool for 
historians, geologists, geographers, anthropolo- 
gists, archaeologists and foikiorlsts. Hardcover, 
S93 pages, 127.50 

WILLIE BOY. by Harry Lawton. The story of an 
incomparable Indian chase. Its unexpected con- 
clusion, woven Into an authentic turn-of-the- 
century history of California's Twentynine 
Palms country. This desert ctasalg offers rare in- 
sights into Indian character and customs, as well 
as a lirst-lrtand look at a colorful deaart region as 
It Witt nearly a century ago. HIstork; photo- 
graphs and colorful maps, paperback, Sl.gs. 

ANZA-BORREGO DESERT GUIDE BOOK, 
SoUttiam CalKornia'E last frontier, by Horace 
Parker, revised by Oeorge and Jean Leelch. A 

classic reference to America's largest desert 
park, originally published in 1957 and now up- 
dated, enlarged and Improved by the "dean of 
desert rangers.'' and his wife. With excellent 
logs, maps aAd photographs brought up to 1979 
standards. Paperback, 154 pages, two maps, 
many pMtos, $6.9)5. 

A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAN'S GUID^ TO 
WILD FOOD by Christopher Nyergas. This 
newly published manual describes the most 
common plants of So. California In detail and 
tells how to include them Into your diet. Beat the 
high cost of food by utilljing free wild food in 
backyards, vacant lots and wlldemaHl arms, 
Many recipes inciudad/Pii^farbask, ^.m. 

DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances 
strong. DESERT Magazine's Field Trip Editor's 
popular field guide for rockbounds. The "bibte" 
for both amateur and veteran rochhounds and 
back country explorers, and covers the gamS and 
mineials of the Mojave and Colorado Dasarts. 
Heavy paperback, 60 pages, SZ.OO. 



WESTERN GEM HUNTERS ATLAS by Cy 
Johnson and Son. A helpful book of detailed 
maps showing gem and mineral locations, from 
California to the Dakotas and British Columbia 
to Texas. Markings note private claims, gem 
claims (fee charged) and rock and gem locations. 
Also suggested reading for more detail on areas 
included and other rich areas not included in this 
publication. Paperback, maps gatora, eoltao- 
tor's library, 79 pages, $4.00. 

MINES OF THE SAN BERNARDINOS by Joihn 
W. Robinson. The largest gold rush in the south- 
ern regions of the Golden' State took piece irt the 
San Bernardino mountains. John talis of this and 
many other strlkestbat l«d fathe qpenlng <rf this 
high wooded area. Faperback, illustratad, 72 
pages, $2.S0. 

QHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS by Nril Mur- 

bargar. A reprint of Arizona history by one of the 
desert's outstanding reporters. Old mines, 
towns, army posts, people and areas are reborn 
Into vivid lite by an expert writer who knows her 
areas and subjects. With handy locator maps 
wid Many photographa. Pi^arMok, $7.BS. 

SOVEREIQNS OF THE SAQE by Nail Murbar- 
gar. A collection of previously to|d tales about 
the people and the places of tha great American 
Southwest by the original author, a longtime re- 
porter of the desert. Many photogr^hs, aonte of 
them now tost, several excellefit Itorfon Ailen 
Maps. Paperback, $7.95. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA GUIDEBOOK by Wail 
Whtaleek and Howard E. Qullek, tarmarly Gar- 
hard and Qulkfc's Lower California QuMabook. 

This totally revised fifth edition Is up-to-the-min- 
ute for the Transpeninsular paved highway, with 
new detailed mileages and descriptive text. Cor- 
rections and additions are shown for the many 
side roads, ORV routes, trails and little-known 
byways to desert, mountain, beach and t>ay re- 
cesses. Folding route maps are in color and new- 
ly revised for current accuracy. Indtaptnialiie 
reference guide, hardcover, $10;M. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO THE COMMON AND IH- 
TERESTINQ PLAf^TS OF BAM CALIFORNIA 
by Jeenette Coyle and Norman Roberts. Over 
250 plants are described with 189 color photos. 
Includes past and present uses of the plants by 
aborigines and people in Baja today. Scientific, 
Spanish and common namea ore gtven. Exeel- 
tent reference and highly reosinmaiided. 224 
pages, paperback. S8.50. 

BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Thol- 
iander and tha Editors of Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads. Through maps and notes, 
the traveler Is Invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
State. Paperback, large format, unusually tnou- 
tlful Illustrations. 207 pages, $6.95. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE DESEBT by 
Jamas Klein is a sequel to Where to Find Gold In 
Southern California. Author Klein includes lost 
treasure tales and gem locations as he tells 
where to find gotd in tha Rosamond-Mohava 
area, the Ei Paso Mountains, Randsburg and 
Baratow areu, and many tnon, PapartMsk^ 1t2 
pages, t3.S&. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA AND ITS IMISSIONS by 
Tomas Robertson. This book is a must for all of 
those who are Interested In the saga of tha mle- 
alon fathers and who may wish to visit those ai- 
most forgotten churches of the lonesoma pantii- 
sula of Bafa California. Paperback, 96 pagM^ It^ 
iustrated with photos and mais s!3 50 
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for Handling/ Postage 
Calif, add 6% state sales tax 



OHOST TOWNS OF ARIZONA by Jamai and 
Barbara Shwinan. If you are lookinfl for a ghost 
town In Arizona tbla Is your waybill. Illuatrated, 
maps, townships, range, co-ordinates, history, 
and other datef Is make this one of the best ghost 
town boo1» eysr pub)tahe()< Large 9x11 format, 
tte«i^ l»RerbaGk, 206 psgwi, $5.89. 

TRACKING DOWN OREGON, by Ralph Fried- 
man. An excel lent general history of California's 
northern neighbor, which has aa much desert of 
a different description plus a lot of sea coast and 
exciting history. Many photographs of famous 
people and places and good directions how to get 
there. Paperback, 307 pages, more than 100 
photograptts, 

BACKPACKINQ GUIDE TO SAN DIEQO 
COUNTY, by Skip Ruland. An Informative, no- 
nonsense primer to day tiiktng and extended 
several-day trips into ihe Southern California 

mountain and deserl back country, covering 
more lerrilcry than the title suggests. AI30 this 
little book contains emergency information use- 
ful wherever you hike or travel in the back coun- 
try. Paperback, 80 pages, several maps and 
sketches, 12.95. 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY IN BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Harry Crosby. A fascinating recounting 
of a trip by muleback over the rugged spine of 
the Baja Caltlornia penlnsute, along an historic 
peth created by the first Spanish padres. It tells 
pf the Ufa and death of the old Jesuit missions. It 
'describes how the first Europewi sattlers were 
lured into the mountains along the same road. 
Magnificent photographs, many In color, high- 
light the book. Hardcover, 1B2 pages, large tor- 
mst, SUJSia. 

LIMBO by Carobeth Lslrd. A chilling but fascin- 
ating personal memoir of life in a nursing home 
by a survivor, who was also the author of En- 
counter wfltt an Angry God and The Chemehua- 

vi», Mrs. Laird was 79 during the eKperiences 
she describes, and 81 when she completed this 
book, already being hailed a a landmark work tor 
potential change in the nursing home tcene. 
Paperback, 178 pages, S5.95. 

ELECTROMIC PftOSPECTING With the VLF^TR 
Metal/ Mineral Detector, by Charles Garrett, 
Bob Grant and Roy Legal. A handy reference for 
anyone using late-model metal detectors, 
written by experts in this expanding fieid. Con- 
tains many hints on liow to find gold and other 
treasure ores and artifacts with a good bibflo- 
graphy and appendix. Paperback, B6 pages, 
numerous illuetFafions, S3. 95. 

OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Hanlay and Ellis 

Lucta. The atithors have teamed to present' the 

twisterous past and intriguing present of this 
still wild corner of the West sometimes called 
the l-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada 
come together. Hardcover, 225 pages, S9.95. 

CALIFORNIA QHOST TOWN TRAILS by Mick- 
ey Broman. Thirty-six photographs showing 
some of the old towns aa they appear today, not 
as they did 50 or 100 years ago Thirty-six maps 
with detail mileage to the ghost towns, shown to 
the tenth of a mile, interesting and historical 
data for treasure hunters, rockhounds, bottle 
coiiectore and Mrqstem-lore enthusiasts. Paiser- 
tjaclt, $2.95. 

WILDLIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by 
Jim Cornelt. Written for the layman and serious 
students alike, this OKcelient book on ail the 
common animals of the Southwest deserts, A 
must for desert eKplorers, it presents a brief life 
history of everything from ents to burros. Paper- 
back. SO pages, illustrated, S3. 35, 



CALIFORNIA-NEVADA OHOST TOWN ATLAS 
and SOUTHWESTERN GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
by Robert Neil Jehnsen. These atlases are excel- 
lent do-it-yourself guides to lead you back to 
scenes and places of the eerly Weet. Some pho- 
tos and many detailed maps with legends and 
bright, detailed descriptions of what you will 
see; also mileage and highway designations. 
Heavy paperback, oaeh coflttifls 49 pagns, each 
$2.00. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 

y Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, In- 
formal history of life In the mining camps deep 
in ttia almost Inaccessible mountain fastness of 
the Colorado Rockies. 58 towns are Included as 
examples of the vigorous struggle for existence 
In tha mining camps of the West. Illustrated, 239 
pages, end sheet map, paperback, se.95. 




THE BAJA FEELING, by Ben Hunter. Not lust 
another turiite invasion book about Baje, but en 
entertaining and Informative report on the trials 
and tribulations of weekending and finally, 
homebuilding in Baja Caiifumi^. by a charming 
writer who admits he doesn't know everythlog. 
A refresliing change! Hardcover, 334 pages, 
photographs and drawings, $8.95, 

SALLARAT, Complied by Paul Hubbard, Doris 
Bray end Qeorge Pipkin. Baltarat, now a ghost 
town in the Panamlnt Valley, was once a flour- 
ishing headquarters during the late 1B8Qs and 
1900s for the prospectors who searched for silver 
and gold in that desolate area of California. The 
authors tell of the lives and relcUe anecdotes of 
the famous old-timers. First published in 1965, 
this reprint^ edition Is sn «n«t to any Ittwary. 
Paper&adc Dlustrateti, 0S pstges^ $3.00. 

THE BLACK ROCK DESERT, by Sessions S. 
Wheeler. One of Nevada's least-known and most 
scenic historical desert areas is described by the 
state's leading professional historian arid 
author. Black Rock is part of the huge Great 
Desert Basin and was the setting lor Indian bat- 
ties and several tragic Incidents during the 1849 
California Gold Rush. Paperback, 1S6 pages, 
many black and white photographs, sketches 
and msps, ¥4.SS. 

SPEAKING OF INDIANS by Bernlce Johmton. 

An authority on the Indians of the Southwest, 

the author has presented a concise, well-written 
book on the customs, history, crafts, ceremonies 
and what the American Indian has contributed to 
the white man's civilization. A MUST (or both 
students and travelers touring the Indian Coun- 
try. Heavy paperback, illus., $2.95. 

THE SEA OF CORTEZ, The Quit of CalKemta, 
Beja, and Mexico's Mainland Coast by Ray 
Cannon and Ihe Sunset Editors, A rich and color- 
ful text acquaints the iraveler and outdoorsman 
with the history, people, climate and travel op- 
portunities of this exciting wonderland. Each of 
the 12 regions that make up. the Gulf of 
California Is covered in a separate chapter with a 
special section on how to c^tch "Cortez fishes." 
Urgelormtst, hardcover, ZTZpageSj $14,95. 



STEAIUI80ATS ON THE COLORADO RtVER, 
1882-1918, by Richard E. Ungenfeltir. The first . 
comprehensive, illustrated history of steismbosit- 
ing on the entire length of the Colorado River 
and Its principal tributaries. Covering nearly a 
century of western history, this trook flits a real 
need and joins the gaps in the saga of marine na- 
vigation in the arid desert. Many maps. Illustra- 
tions and a list of all the rtvar stMunen. Paper- 
back, 195 pages, $9.50. 

BURIED TREASURE St LOST MINES by PrwMk 

Fish. One of the original treasure hunters pro- 
vides data on 93 lost bonanzas, many of which he 
personally searched tor. He died under myster- 
ious circumstances In 196S after leading an ad- 
venturous life. Illustrated with photos and maps. 
Paperback, 85 pages, S2.00. 

NEVADA PLACE NAMES by Helen S. Carlson. 

The sources of names can be amusing or tragic, 
whimsical or practical. In any case, the reader 
will find this book good reading at well es an In- 
valuable reference tool. Hardcover, 282 peges, 

$15,00. 

ARIZONA PLACE NAMES by Will C. Barnes, 
Revised and enlarged by Byrd H. Granger. Ex- 
cellent reference book with maps. Biographical 
Information and index. Urgefonttat, hWtteoveft 

519pages,$11.50. 

LAND OF POCO TIEMPO by Charles F. Lum- 

mls. A reprint of the famous writer and historian 
of his adventures among the Indians of New 
Mexico. Lummis was one of the foremost writers 
of the West. Paperback, 238 pages. $3.96- 

CALIFORNIA DESERT WILDFLOWERS by 
Philip A. Mum. Iliuslrated with both line draw- 
ings and beautiful color photoa, and <l«ori|itWe 
text by one of tha deaert'a flnaat bcitanMt. 

Paperback, $3.95. 

CACTUS IDENTIFIER Including Succulent 
.°Mn|i% Helmut Bechtef. This gem of a little 
bookconieins 119 iwautltul color photographs of 
;ectl and succulent plants. Detailed descriptions 
of each, plus where th^ are to be found, and 
how to care for tham. 2S6 pagee of Informative 
rewltng, handover, $4.95 

FIELD aUIDE TO ANIMAL TRACKS by Olaus 
J. Muria IPatarson Field Guide Series]. This 
comprehensive book helps you reoignlze and 
understand the signs of all mammals— wild and 
domestic— on this continent, as well as those of 
many birds, reptiles end Insects. Mare than 1000 
drawings; individual tracks, different track pat- 
terns, animals in their habitats, droppings, 
gnawed trees— all ttie types of clues the tracker 
needs. Strong, durable paperback, $5.95. 

THE CREATIVE OJO BOOK by Diane Thomas. 

Instructions for making Ihe colorful yarn talis- 
mans originally made by Pueblo and Mexican 
Indians. Included are directions for wall-hung 
ojos, necklaces, mobiles and gift-wraft tie-ons. 
Well Illustrated with ^-ooloC phDtograp>bti S2 
pages, paperback, $2.95. 

DESERT EDITOR by J. Wilson McKenney. This 
is the story of Randall Henderson, founder of 
DESERT tvlagazine, who rtilfllled a dream and 
who greatly enriched the lives of the people who 
love the \Nm. Hardcover^ llluetrated with 199 
pages, $7.^. 

RAILROADS OF ARIZONA VOL. I by DavU F. 

Myrlck. More than 30 railroads of Southern Ari- 
zona are presented, together with 542 nostalgic 
illustrations, 5S special maps and an Index. A 
t^ aluable travel guide and a reliable hlttprli^ 
reference. Lat^ie format., KmiGOitivr, 477 pegea, 
S19.S9. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Jed Wilcox 




PHOTOGRAPHS FOR DECORATING YOUR HOME/OFFICE 

PHOTO MURALS ALSO AVAILABLE 
ON VIEW AT 

Desert Magazine Bookstore 
74425 Highway 111 
Palm Desert, California 

For Appointment, Call or Write Jed Wilcox 
Box 1534 Idyl I wild, California 92349 [714] 659-4770 
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Feats of Clay Gallery 
382 Palm Canyon 
Palm Springs, California 



It's a family car. It's a motor home, 
It's a vacation cottage. It's ttie 1979 VW 
Campmobile Bus. And it turns any- 
where into your home away from 
home. 




The 79 Campmobile Bus proba- 
bly the most economical and versatile 
tamily vetiicle ever. During ttie week, 
it's perfect for carting your crowd 
around town. And on weekends and 
vacations, it becomes that vacation 
cottage you've always dreamed of 
Because the VW Campmobile Bus 



has everything you need to live in com- 
fort, including the kitchen sink. 

The 79 Campmobile Bus sleeps 
three with a big double bed for the two 
of you. And when you decide to take 
the kids, there's the optional pop-up 
top that gives you accommodations 
for up to five. 

What's more, the VW Campmobile 
Bus is decorator-finished. With color- 
coordinated curtains on the windows. 
Louvered side windows with screens 
and insulated wood-panelled walls So 
your family car is also your family 
cottage. 

And not only does it save on renting 
a cottage, the Campmobile Bus saves 





plenty on fuel, too. Its responsive fuel- 
injected, two-liter engine delivers EPA 
estimated [izl mpg, 23 mpg highway 
estimate. Compare this estimate to 
the "estimated mpg" of other cars 
Mileage vanes with speed, weather 
and trip length. Highway mpg will 
probably be less. 

So, when you want to get away from 
it all without ever leaving the comforts 
of home, remember Its more 
fun to take the Bus. The '79 
VW Campmobile Bus. Home 
never looked so good. 

© Volkswagen o( America 



IT'S MORE FUN TO TAKE THE BUS. THE 1979 VW CAMPMOBILE BUS. 






Luxury m\A comfort lioiiiliiix tt with t-.n- 
ceptioital 4-wh(iel driyt; [icrloriii.mcc Yuu'll 
find Hi«m all in iha 1980 litop W;iKonm 
Limited. With all these most wanted op- 
tions, standard! 

Rich leather seats, extra thick carpet- 
ing, wmd^rain trim you're surrounded in 
comfort. And hrand new for 1980, con- 
veniences likr; power windows, powffr door 
locks, and a quart/ digital clock. Plus » 



stereo AM/FM radio with your choice of 8 
track or CB. 

Superior performance is the Jeep trade- 
mark! Features like automatic traiuinis»on, 
power steerintt and power front disc brakes 

^ Jeep 

We wrote the book on 4-wheei drive . 



plus Qundra-Trac, Jeep's exclusive, auto- 
matic 4-wheel drive system all work to- 
liether to provide unsurpassed traction and 
superb towing capabilities. On-road or off 
in f{ood weather or bad. 

We invite you to test drive the 1980 Jeep 
Wagoneer Limited. You'll quickly under- 
stand why it is the ultimate wagon and the 
ultimate in 4-wheel drive. 

Isep Carpumtliin, « tuliiidlary dI Amok^n Mnlon Corp. 



